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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tur Lords have done what they dared to do, what it was quite 
within their legal competence to do—they have rejected the 
Paper Duties Repeal Bill; and, in order to do nothing by halves, 
they rejected it by a large majority—193 to 104. From the 
division-list, it will be seen that there was a majority present 
against the bill, as well as a majority of proxies ; and that, had 
all the proxies been given to Ministers, there would still have 
been a majority of 161 to 136 against the Government measure. 
We suppose the Peers rallied personally to defend what they 
deem their privileges, and were resolved to falsify the prediction, 
that, if the bill were thrown out, it would be thrown out by 
proxy votes. In addition, there were thirty-one pairs; three 
Peers were shut out who intended to vote against the bill, and 
four who intended to vote for it. So that no one can say the 
Peers were not in earnest, since no fewer than 366 expressed, or 
intended to express, their opinions on the subject. 

It would be difficult to state the exact reasons that induced 
the majority to withhold their assent from the bill. Lord Gran- 
ville, in moving the second reading, laid his grounds very 
broadly. He objected to the tax because it is a bad tax; be- 
vause the assent of the Commons and the Crown being given to 
its removal, there was something like an implied pledge to remove 
it ; because its retention would grievously injure trade and those 
who have made arrangements to meet the change ; and he boldly 
declared, without denying the technical right of the House to 
throw out the bill, that to throw it out would be unconstitutional. 
Moreover, he showed that the rejection of the measure would 
not be warranted by financial considerations, and that, consi- 
dered as a matter of policy, it would be decidedly impolitic. 
This really comprised the whole case for the Government,—a 
case subsequently sustained and illustrated by Lord Cranworth 
and the Duke of Argyll. 

But on the other side the combatants took different positions. 
Lord Lyndhurst, on his eighty-eighth birthday, clearly and elo- 
quently maintained the barren technical point of the competency 
of the House to throw out the bill, but he failed to bring up any 
precedent of the throwing out of a bill under circumstances at all 
similar to those of the present case. Nevertheless, his speech 
made a deep impression, since it undoubtedly showed that the 
House can reject any bill, money bill or supply bill, or general 
bill, which comes before it in due form. Yet on the other side 
it was shown, that there is literally no instance in which a bill 
similar to the Paper Duties Repeal Bill has been rejected. Then 
Lord Monteagle came forward with his financial calculations, 
and moved the rejection of the measure. Finally, Lord Derby, 
taking broader ground than Lord Monteagle, supported the 
amendment. His reasons against the measure were political and 
financial, His speech was a trenchant onslaught on Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Budget, and on Mr. Gladstone’s character as a financier. 
He did not defend the tax ; he gave that part of the question the 
g0-by. His contention was, that Mr. Gladstone has framed a 
Budget on principles so unsound, that he has lost his anticipated 
surplus while discussing its items, and that he has enter- 
upon a policy which cannot fail to engulph him in a | 
large deficit, and therefore that the House should prevent such 
damage to the finances of the country. We suspect the attack 
on Mr. Gladstone and his budget was the embellishment of the | 
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' speech; and that the real reason, the reason that moved Lord 


Derby to reject the bill, was contained in the closing section of 
his speech, where he referred to the designs of the Manchester 
school, and where he aceused the Government of playing into 
the hands of those who desire to make taxation odious by making 
it direct, and to prevent war by making taxation odious, Evi- 
dently his rejection of the bill was a bolt levelled at the whole 
Budget ; and while he represented Mr. Gladstone as a 
‘© gambler,” he declared he did not desire the gambler’s over- 
throw, or any wish to replace him by that safe friend of his, the 
Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. Mr, Gladstone is open to 
an attack on the score of his inconsistency, by those who think 
inconsistency a crime ; but it is not admissible in a public man to 
eall another a gambler, and to withhold his hand from arresting 
the gambler’s career. To do so is to become the gambler’s ac- 
complice. We feel sure that Lord Derby regrets the un- 
warrantable use he made of that stinging word, flung out at a 
moment when his passion had got the better of his sense of 
justice. 

The great debate ended with the rejection of the bill, but it 
did not terminate the existence of the Ministry, or decide the 
constitutional point. In money we are 1,400,000/. the richer ; 
but we have a question to settle which in the settlement may 
involve sacrifices more costly than 1,400,000/. 

The Commons have proceeded very deliberately to take their 
measures on the constitutional question. On Tuesday Lord 
Palmerston gave notice that he should move for a committee to 
inspect the journals of the Upper House, and ascertain what had 
been done with the Paper Duty Repeal Bill. On Thursday the 
committee was appointed, and a brief search officially revealed 
the fate of the measure. The next step was to appoint a com- 
mittee to search for precedents, and that was done last night. 
The constitutional point is hung up, therefore, until this com- 
mittee has searched and reported. 





Next to the Paper Duty discussion, the debate in Committee 
on the Bankruptcy Bill ranks ia importance. It is time that 
measure of law reform should be under way. Of the twenty-four 
clauses discussed on Monday, the clause giving the Government 
power to confer jurisdiction in bankruptey on the County Courts 
excited the sharpest debate. The Attorney-General, opposed by 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. James, Mr. Malins, and other lawyers, stead- 
fastly maintained the sound and ancient principle of the pro- 
vincial and local administration of justice, and the Committee 
stood by the Attorney-General, and negatived an amendment to 
upset the clause without a division. 

The Regium Donum, called in question by Mr. Baxter, was 
speedily disposed of. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of this Parliamentary grant, the House of Commons feels that 
the present is not the time to cast any discouragement upon the 
Protestant interest, especially when the section of that. interest 
attacked is not ofa deep Orange tinge. The motion to abolish 
the grant was therefore summarily negatived by 217 to 58. 

Lord Dungannon’s motion on the riots in the parish of St. 
George in the East, although well meant, did not find favour, 
because, as Lord Chelmsford remarked, it was useless and fu- 
tile ; and Lord Wicklow’s introduction of Mr. Allen’s name was 
simply impertinent. We are quite willing to admit that the 
law ought to put down the scandalous riots first, and settle the 
question between the bigot rector and the equally bigoted vestry 
afterwards ; but a resolution of the House of Lords is not the 
way to do it. 

Far more practical than these questions was that which Lord 
Naas brought before the House respecting Bermuda. That con- 
vict colony is a sort of Norfolk Island ; and it is amazing that 
any Government can tolerate such a system when they have the 


| splendid example of Captain Walter Crofton’s success before 


their eyes. The convict establishment at Bermuda is an 
anomaly, and the Government ought to get a Crofton to sweep 
it away, and establish a system on sound principles. 





From all we can learn, Garibaldi’s position is no longer pre- 
carious. The reports are, indeed, still contradictory. The 
Neapolitans still officially claim victories. But, in spite of their 
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reported success at Calatafimi, they admit having had to con- 
tend with insurgents on the heights above Palermo; so that, if 
they won a battle at Calatafimi, they retreated immediately to 
Palermo, and if they defeated the insurgents at San Martino and 
Monreale, the insurgents are still triumphant in those positions. 
The offer of a viceroyalty, a constitution, and an amnesty, is in 
itself a confession of defeat. We have, indeed, no absolutely au- 
thentic details of Garibaldi’s progress, but the silence of the Nea- 
poiitan Government eloquently testifies that he has been success- 
ful. Ample details of his landing have been furnished by 
British officers, and also ample indications of the panic 
of the Neapolitan marine, land force, and Government. We 
cannot track Garibaldi step by step from Marsala to Monreale, 
but we have good reason to believe he is there, and that he has 
fought his way there. We have also good reason to believe that 
he has been amply reinforeed by Sicilians, and that the Royal 
Government can no longer trust its native troops. Moreover, 
we have a glimpse of Garibaldi’s design, for he has assumed the 
Dictatorship of Sicily in the name of Victor Emmanuel, “ King 
of Italy.” No insurrection has broken out in the peninsula, but 
terror reigns in the King’s court at Portici, and a great dread of 
the army. The question now is not so much what will Gari- 
baldi do, as what course will the Absolutist Powers take to save 
the Bourbon dynasty of Naples. 

The Russian move in the direction of Constantinople has been 
fined down to an “appeal ” to the Powers that signed the treaty 
of 1856, except Sardinia, whom Austria would object to meet, 
like a Select Committee of the Commons House, and inquire into 
the condition of the Christians in the dominions of the Sultan. 
But the real object and purport of Prince Gortschakoff’s Eastern 
move is not discernible. We hardly know what step he has 
taken ; but we know that he has put the East and West in a 
flutter. One important correction has been made to the first 
announcement. Russia has no design of acting independently. 
Nevertheless, any move of that power in the East, especially 
under the present critical circumstances of the Turkish and 
Austrian Empires, and more especially under the new phase of 
the Italian question, is regarded in the West with perplexity, 
if not apprehension, Meddle with the Turkish Empire on any 
point and a war may burst up from under your fingers. There 
is some reason to believe that France and England are acting 
harmoniously in this matter, and it is probable that Austria and 
Prussia follow their footsteps. 

Indeed, Austria has quite enough to do with Venetia and 
Hungary, and the new aspect imparted to the Italian question 
by Garibaldi, without entering upon the vexatious paths of 
Turkish polities. She feels the sting of the Sicilian insurrec- 
tion, the precarious position of the Pope, her ally, and she be- 
stows attention on the Minzio and the Po, making preparations 
for the worst in that quarter. Still more does she feel the daily 
augmenting strength of the Hungarians, the stoutness of the 
Protestants, the refusal of the magnates to enter her imperial 
councils, and the disaffection of Croat, Slave, Szekler, and Wal- 
lach. Perhaps she does not feel that nothing short of the re- 
storation of the chartered rights of the Hungarians will save 
that splendid kingdom from scission; but she may well quake 
when pamphlets are published in Paris advocating entire inde- 
pendence, and declaring that the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
must be proscribed. It will require the shoulder of Hercules to 
remove the broad-wheeled waggon of Austria from the deep 
slough of iniquitous misrule. 

In the meantime, Prussia arms and goes on Germanizing, sup- 
porting the constitutionalists of Hesse, the nationalists of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and taking 1 distinct position as the German 
Power. Nevertheless, the Prince Regent is not blind to dangers 
that may threaten the Fatherland, in the presence of which, he 
says, all differences should disappear. 

The elements of change are active, it will be seen, in Italy, in 
Germany, in Hungary, in Turkey. The mass of combustible 
matter in Europe is growing larger and more widely spread 
every day. Who will apply the match, and when the whole is 
in flames what shall we do ? 





The intelligence from India shows carly fruits of the pernicious 
course which Sir Charles Trevelyan rashly adopted and Lord 
Ellenborough deliberately approved. The Native press, finding 
a backer at Madras, getting an unexpected ally in a Governor, 
has opened fire on the new scheme of finance. Mr, Wilson has 
ably defended his policy in the Council, and the Government has 
firmly resolved to carry it out. It is also satisfactory that the 
order for the recall of the Governor will cross a request for his 
recall coming from Calcutta. 

The faint hope that the Emperor of China would concede the 
demands of the Western Powers and thus evade a war, has been 
shaken by the receipt of unofficial information to the effect that 
the Emperor has refused the conditions offered by France and 








England. If that be so, the expedition must go on, and the 
Allies must go to Pekin. 


Our national equestrian festival—the Derby—presents this 
year no novel incident. It is not raised above other festivals, 
its predecessors, except it may be that it was attended by a far 
larger concourse than ever attended it before. But the Lon- 
doner’s holiday, unique in every respect, is always a refreshing 
object of contemplation, because it is the most emphatic exhibj- 
tion of our national passion for healthy out-of-door amusements, 
The weather was splendid, just what a Derby day should be for 
the true enjoyment of the Downs—warm, sunny, and breezy. 








Hrbates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, May 21. Paper-duties Repeal Bill ; thrown out on 
second reading by 193 to 104—Public Improvements Bill ; thrown out on third read- 
ing by 8 to 6. 

Tuesday, May 22. Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill reported—Adul- 
teration of Food and Drink Bill read a second time—Bankrupt Law (Scotland) 
Amendment Bill read a third time and passed—St. George’s-in-the-East ; Lord 
Dungaunon’s Motion. 

Thursday, May 24. Union of Benefices Bill committed—Petitions of Right Bill 
reported— Mr. Lyle ; Lord Belmore’s complaints. 

Friday, May 25, Royal Assent to Consolidated Fund (9,500,0007.) Bill, Univer. 
oe ~+ ae Bill, Common Lodging Houses (Ireland) Bill—House adjourned until 

une 4, 

House or Commons. Monday, May 21. Refreshment Houses and Wine- 
Licences Bill committed—Bankruptcy and Insolvency (Salaries) Bill committed— 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill in Committee. 

Tuesday, May 22. Court of Probate; Sir J. Shelley’s Question—Bermuda Con- 
vict Dens ; Lord Naas’ Statement—County Rates and Expenditure; Sir J. Tre- 
lawny’s Bill, leave given—Regium Donum ; Mr. Baxter’s Motion—Coroners’; Mr, 
Cobbett’s Bill, leave given—** Count out.” 

Wednesday, May 23. No sitting. Derby day. : 

Thursday, May 24. Paper-duty Repeal Bill; Proceedings thereon—Refresh- 
ment Houses and Wine-Licences Bill considered as amended—Supply; Votes ou 
Account—Lord Clarence Paget and the Messrs. Green; Mr. Lygon’s Statement— 
The Conference; Mr. Kinglake’s Question—Sir John Barnard’s Act Repeal Bill 
read a second time—Excise and Assessed Acts Bill in Committee—Smithfield Mar- 
ket Bill read a first time. 

Friday, May 25. The Vote of the Peers; Committee to search for precedents 
appointed—Papal Volunteers ; The O’Donoghue’s Complaint—The British Minis- 
ter at Naples; Mr. Bowyer’s Complaint—House adjourned until June 1, 

Tue Lorps AND THE PaPER-DUTIES. 

The Paper-duties Repeal Bill came on for the second reading in the 
House of Lords on Monday. The House sat until nearly two o'clock the 
next morning, and the report of the debate filled eighteen columns of the 
leading journal, The Lords came to a decision, and threw out the 
bill. 

Earl Granvitx, in moving that the bill be read a second time, began 
his speech by a brief reference to the history of the tax, dwelling on the 
modern period, and citing the opinions of several eminent members of 
the Opposition, adverse to the Paper-duties. Then he went into the im- 
post on its merits, dealing with facts made perfevtly familiar by long 
years of discussion ; showing how it interferes with trade, weighs heavily 
on periodical literature and school books ; and how, in the opinion of the 
Government, its repeal would give great relief to trade and industry. 
The House of Commons has discussed the question—should a reduced 
Income-tax have been imposed and the Paper-duties retained, and has 
decided not to retain those duties. In dealing with the budget, he con- 
tented himself with a general survey of its principles, and insisted that 
the Goverment has provided enough for the service of the year. The 
China war is an element of uncertainty, but it would not have been 
wise to make an enormous provision on that account. Then there is 
the question of fortification. The report of the Defence Commission is 
before the Cabinet. If it be rejected, the sum already voted will leave 
the finances as they are; if it is acted on, then that sum will pay the 
interest on the loan which may have to be raised to carry it out. There 
is one circumstance which tells against him. The surplus of 460,000/. 
provided by Mr. Gladstone has already disappeared, 230,000/. being 
swallowed up to rectify an erroneous calculation by a department ; and 
180,000/. by the abandonment of taxes. But that has occurred to many 
Governments, and they have not thought fit to modify their financial 
proposals. In 1853, the estimated surplus disappeared ; yet in 1854, there 
was a surplus of 3,500,0007. Dealing with the prospective deficiency, 
he estimated it at 750,000/., protesting, at the same time, that itis not safe 
to make these estimates. Lord Derby [on Saturday] had dwelt upon a dis- 
tinction he saw between a motion to reject the bill by Lord Monteagle and 
one by himself. Surely he was not waiting to see whether an independent 
member would take up the matter before he made up his mind. Lord 
Derby has great qualities and many gifts, but he has not the gift of pro- 
phecy, for he erred in his prediction that the Succession-duties would 
extract 4,000,0007. from the landowners. In 1846, he foretold a serious 
deficiency in 1847; but in 1847 there was a large surplus. Lord Gran- 
ville proceeded to deal with statements made by Lord Derby to a de- 
putation, and then turned to the constitutional question. He declared 
that the amendment was not in accordance with constitutional practice, 
but he did not attempt to deny that the House has a technical right to 
reject these bills. By rejecting this bill, they would be acting uncon- 
stitutionally and imposing a burden on the people. There is no prece- 
dent for the rejection of a measure forming part of a whole financial 
scheme. Nor is the course just to trade, because contracts have been 
entered into on the faith of the repeal of these duties. Was it wise or 
expedient to place the House in opposition to the House of Commons ? 

“© What ground for financial alarm is there, I should like to know, to be 
found in such a ition of affairs? None; and I shall not, therefore, 
mince the matter, but shall take it for granted that many among your lord- 
ships look with some anxiety to foreign countries, and see certain signs in 
Europe which you think may possibly lead to war, and to complications 
which may result in dragging England into the contest. You take this 
view, and you seek to e due provision against the contingency which 
you cate. Heaven forbid, my lords, that I should give expression to 
a single syllable which would tend to encourage such an apprehension in 
the slightest degree! but if, unhappily, such a consummation as that to 
which I allude should arrive, what, let me ask, would be the best position 
in which we could stand to meet its approach? Which would be more de- 
sirable,—that its advent should find the two Houses of Parliament acting 
with cordiality together, without a particle of jealous feeling towards one 
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another, under their beloved Sovereign, directing in unison the energies of 
the wealthiest and the most public-spirited nation on earth, or that it should 
come upon us at a moment when a series of recriminations between the two 
branches of the Legislature had sprung up—and nobody can tell how soon 
they might under a certain state of things break out—affording a scandalous 
spectacle to the other nations of Europe ?”’ ’ ; 

Was it wise of the House, now so popular, to furnish food for declamation 
and agitation—to introduce a new system, and make its hand seen and felt 
in every burden that presses on the people ? 

Lord Lyxpuvurst took up the constitutional question and the privi- 
leges of the House, taking as his starting point the doctrines laid down 
by the orators at the meeting in St. Martin’s Hall. He proposed to lay 
before the House the facts, the principles, the authorities, the precedents 
in connexion with the point under discussion. But first he disposed of 
those points not disputed—that the House cannot alter, or originate, 
or amend, a money bill, There have been controversies on the point in 
former times, but the House abandoned the claim to alter or originate 
money bills because they could not enforce it. But this principle does 
not apply to the rejection of money bills. The right to reject money 
bills has never been denied. Those who argue that because the House 
has no right to amend or originate, therefore it has no right to reject a 
money bill have omitted, in quoting authorities, to quote those that tell 
against them, and which are in the self same book from which they quote. 
Is this fair, or candid? In 1689, the Lords amended a money bill; the 
Commons disagreed, a conference took place, and the Commons, while in- 
sisting in ample and precise terms, that the Lords had no right to alter or 
amend a money bill, laid it down that the Lords had no right to inter- 
pose in such bills, otherwise ‘‘than to pass or reject the same for the 
whole, without any alteration or amendment though in case of the sub- 
jects.” Nothing can be more distinct than this admission. 

But they don’t stop there. They go on, and use a kind of simile :—* As 
the Kings and Queens, by the laws and constitutions of Parliament, are to 
take all, or to leave all, in such gifts, grants, and presents from the Com- 
mons, and cannot take part and Jeave part, so are the Lords to pass all or 
reject all, without diminution or alteration.”’ This is not an admission of 
power, but of a right (cheers),—an admission by the Commons of a constitu- 
tional right of this House. 

In 1671, in conference on a bill amended by the Lords, the Lords said 
that the two Houses should be checks to each other; and the Commons 
answered, *‘ so they are still, for your Lordships have a negative on the 
whole. 
every bill or pass it; yet this does not take away his negative voice— 
why should it take away yours?” In discussing the Succession-duties 
Bill in 1853, Lord Aberdeen—‘‘and no man can be more conversant 
with our privileges ”—said, “‘ Your Lordships cannot alter a title of this 
bill, not a particle. You may, and this you have a full right to do— 
throw it out upon the secon reading. That is perfectly within your 
Lordships competence to do.’ This right to reject a bill has been acted 
on without dispute at a recent period. In 1809, a bill granting duties 
on malt was rejected. In 1789, a bill imposing a duty on cocoa-nuts 
was rejected. In 1790, a similar bill was rejected. No complaint was 
made by the House of Commons. A distinction is drawn between bills 
imposing taxes, and bills giving relief from taxes. That is a new doc- 
trine. What is the practice? In 1790, a bill relieving the coasting 
trade by abolishing stamps was rejected. In 1805, a bill to abolish fees 
payable to the Custom-house was rejected; and again in 1807. In 1808, 
a bill to repeal duties on coal carried coastwise was rejected. In 1811, 
a bill to suspend for one year the duties on corn and to permit distilla- 
tion from sugar was thrown out. Lord Liverpool made no complaint, 
but in bringing a bill to make amends for the loss, the Minister said, “I 
introduce this bill in consequence of the rejection of a bill by the other 
House.” The present is a stronger case than that. It is the case of a 
tax in progress :-— 

“* The moment a Bill has passed this and the other House, and received 
the Royal Assent, it becomes the law of the land. All individual authority 
on the part of the House of Commons is at an end—has terminated, and 
the House has no more authority over it than your Lordships have. It is 
a law which, like any other law, can only be revoked by the joint action 
of the two Houses of Parliament and with the consent of the Crown. The 

uestion comes to this. If your Lordships are satisfied, as you must be, 
that you have not only the power but the constitutional right to reject this 
Bill, and if you are satisfied that there is an actual deficiency, that next 

ear there must be a most enormous deficiency, and that the present state of 

urope is such as to create continual anxiety, then I ask your Lordships 
will you consent to give up, not for the present year only, but permanently, 
a sum of nearly a million and a half >” 

Lord MonreaGie mainly addressed himself to the financial question, 
but before he came to that subject, he took occasion to deny that there 
was any combination between himself and Lord Derby, and to add to the 

recedents cited by Lord Lyndhurst. In 1758, the Lords threw out a 

ill discontinuing for a limited time the duties on tallow imported from 
Ireland. In 1816, they rejected a bill to repeal the excise-duties on stone 
bottles, and impose other duties in lieu thereof. Mr. May has been 
quoted by those who deny to the House the priviledge of rejecting a bill, 
but Mr. May distinctly says—“ the functions of the House of Lords in 
matters of supply and taxation, are thus reduced to a single assent or 
negative.” Lord Monteagle denied that if the House rejected the bill, 
it would be imposing a tax on the people, for the tax does not exist by 
virtue of a vote of the House of Commons, but by the law of the land, 
on the assent of the Queen, Lords, and Commons. It was said the 
penny Income-tax is a substitute for the tax on paper ; if the bill be re- 
jected there will be nothing to prevent the House of Commons from 
eppiying the 1,400,000/. to reduce the Income-tax on the tea and sugar- 

uties, 

Having made these remarks, Lord Monteagle entered minutely into an 
examination of the Budget, and combatted the financial principles of Mr. 
Gladstone. We have no money to spare. It was only a pretty imagi- 
nation in Mr. Gladstone to say that, when the Long Annuities fell in, 
we had 2,000,0007, at our disposal, The payment of that money was 
anticipated, and there is not a single sixpence of it available. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s surplus of 474,000/7. has already passed away. But this is not 
all; there is the expense of the Chinese war, as yet unascertained; and 
during the progress of the Budget there has been an extra loss of 
171,000/. on the Wine-duties. How shall we stand next year? Ac- 
cording to his calculations, there will be a deficit of 11,033,000/. Were 
they, then, justified in parting with a revenue of 1,400,000/., which only 
costs 6250/. to collect it, which represents a capital sum of 36,000,000/., 





They said to the Lords—“ the King must deny the whole of 


| foreign policy of either the one country or the other.” 





and which is a growing revenue. He moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months, 

Lord Durrertn gave the Government his most hearty and conscien- 
tious support, holding that it is not for the House of Lords to take the 
responsibility of deciding what taxes shall or shall not be levied, and 
appealing to the House to act in a constitutional spirit, and thus advance 
another claim to the confidence of the country. The Marquis of Cian- 
RICARDE spoke in favour of the bill, and, while admitting the right to 
reject it, urged the impolicy of doing so. The Duke of Rurtanp, using 
Protectionist arguments, supported the amendment. 

Lord Cranworrn, admitting that the House could reject a bill, 
whether it be for relief or burden, declared that the House had never 
refused to concur in the repeal of a tax under circumstances such as now 
exist. The Crown has declared the wants of the State, and the House 
of Commons has decided that the Paper-duties are not necessary for the 
wants of the State. A bill founded on such considerations has never 
been rejected by the House of Lords since the Revolution, The bill re- 
jected in 1790 had several objects, and when anything is tacked toa 
money bill the House may reject the whole. The bills to abolish Cus- 
tom-house fees, which were rejected, did not affect the annual revenue 
of the country. The precedent of 1811 was strained. The bill came 
before the House on the 6th of May. The Government desired to ascer- 
tain whether the landowners would approve of the distillation of spirits 
from sugar. They did not, and the Government budget brought in on 
the 20th of May was framed accordingly. Here the budget has been 
introduced, and the House was asked to-repeal a particular tax not 
wanted for the public service. Lord Monteagle’s precedents were dis- 
cussed in detail and declared invalid. He hoped the House would 
not take a step sanctioned by no substantial precedent since the Revolu- 
tion. 

Lord Curtasrorp said, he thought that the speech of Lord Lyndhurst 
had settled the constitutional part of the question. He briefly sup- 
ported the arguments in favour of the power of the House to reject any 
bill. 

The Duke of Anoyxu, at the opening of his speech, took occasion to 
correct a misunderstanding respecting the political aspect of the French 
treaty. “ The object of the treaty was simply to increase the commer- 
cial relations between the people of England and the people of France, 
without the slightest reference to their form of Government or to the 
He disclaimed 
an object constantly attributed to the Government, namely -— 

“That they drew up their financial scheme with the distinct design of 
fretting and impairing the sources of revenue from indirect taxation, and 
imposing an undue burden upon the owners of property. Iam bound to 
say that this misunderstanding has not been wholly unnatural or unjustifi- 
able. There have been individuals, who happened for the moment to be 
supporters of the Government upon certain questions, who have under- 
taken to defend the Budget upon principles which it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment wholly and absolutely to disavow. I am now speaking of the in- 
tentions of the Government; the effect of their measures is matter for argu- 
ment; but I disclaim as regards their intentions any wish whatever to break 
down the great system of indirect taxation, and to impose an undue burden 
upon the owners of property. . . . Not only do I disclaim that as the inten- 
tion of the Government, but I declare my conviction that direct taxation in 
its present form has arrived at a point where it cannot be maintained with 
safety to the country in time of peace. (Cheers from the Opposition.) Yes, 
I have always held that such a mass of direct taxation in time of peace is 
incompatible with the financial prosperity of the country. That also is the 
opinion of the Government.” 

That opinion is not inconsistent with the policy adopted, for the Go- 
vernment could not provide for the service of the year without a high in- 
come-tax; and experience has shown that a high income-tax in time of 
peace cannot be maintained unless it be levied to remedy a deficiency 
and promote commercial reforms. He then proceeded to analyze the 
Budget and to expound and defend its remissions of taxation, showing 
that Mr. Gladstone had struck off unproductive duties, and duties expen- 
sive in collection. Turning to the paper-dutie:, he made out that they 
interfere with trade and production, that the customs-duty is a 
protective duty, and that the excise-duty interferes with trade. On 
the constitutional question, the Duke of Argyll admitted the legal 
right of the House to reject the bill; but he said, the gist of the 
question does not lie on technical but on substantial grounds. The 
House was not invading technical privileges; but it was strik- 
ing at the root of the constitution. There is a distinction between 
money bills and supply bills. Lord Lyndhurst’s precedents were all 
mere money bills, not one of them was a bill of supply; and there is 
no instance on record since the Revolution of the rejection of a Supply 
Bill by the House of Lords. “It runs against the whole spirit of the 
constitution.” As to the alleged deficit, the Duke contended that there 
is a large margin, founding himself on the ordinary increase of the re- 
venue. 

The Earl of Denny rose after midnight, and in a lengthened speech 
brought the debate to a close, At the outset, he replied to an argument 
of the preceding speaker, by holding up a supply bill which had been 
rejected by the House, by remarking that the Paper-duties Repeal Bill 
was not a supply bill at all, but a bill to repeal a tax, and by saying that 
the argument of the noble Duke involved an absurd limitation of the 
powers of the House. Touching on other arguments of the Duke of 
Argyll, he replied to Lord Granville’s observation, that he ought to have 
made up his mind about the course he would take, and not have waited 
for Lord Monteagle’s amendment. “I had made up my mind completely 
and absolutely”; but, had he brought it forward, it would have been 
called a party move. 

“I was glad that the initiation of this amendment should lie with the 
noble baron, who could not be suspected of being actuated by any feelings of 
hostility to the Government. But I will go further, and I will say that 
in supporting this amendment with the full conviction thet I am performin 
a sacred and solemn duty I can assure noble lords opposite, sincerely anc 
distinctly, I do so with no desire whatever to embarrass, still less to disturb 
or overthrow, her Majesty’s Government. I can assure them I have no de- 
sire to relieve them from the responsibility which they have incurred. 
Still less do I desire that any friend of mine should be so unfortunate as to 
have to replace them. (Lavghter.) I don't hesitate to go further, and to 
say, that in the present state of affairs—in the threatening state of affairs 
abroad, in the alarming condition of our financial prospects at home—I 
think it would be a national misfortune if to these causes for anxiety were 
added the complications and difficulties which might arise from the noble 
lord at the head of the Government being compelled to retire from its pre- 
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sent position. I can assure you, with all sincerity, that it is with no spirit 
of hostility to the noble lord ‘at the head of the Government that I am taking 
this course. I come forward because I believe that your lordships’ inter- 
ference is necessary to save the country from great present and much greater 
future financial ditticulties.”” (Cheers.) : 

With this exordium he passed on to discuss the Budget, and said that 
for all the objections he should advance, he should have the high au- 
thority of Mr. Gladstone himself. Having described the broad details of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, dwelling especially on the enlargement of a de- 
ficiency he said :— 

‘*T shall not stop to show how completely different the measures now pro- 
posed by her Majesty’s Government are from those successive systema and 
plans originated by the late Sir Robert Peel, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 


| 


of the House of Lords in relation to any proceedings of that House on 
the bill for repealing the Excise-duty on paper made in the United 
Kingdom. ‘I think,” he adds, “ it is desirable that that Committee 
should be followed up by a Committee to search for precedents. It ig 
important that the facts with regard to what has passed should be ascer- 


| tained, but her Majesty’s Government disclaim any intention of takin, 


, “aking 
any step that would place the two Houses in a state of hostility.” 
(Cheers.) 

Various attempts were made during the evening to provoke a debate, 


| but they failed, the House being unwilling to discuss the question at that 


chequer laid down this paradoxical doctrine :—Most persons hold the | 


opinions that periods of prosperity, in which the revenue is fairly produc- 
tive, are those in which you ought to make financial amendments and im- 
_ provements ; on the contrary, says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
is quite a mistake ; the worse the position of your affairs, the more desperate 


your deficiency, the more serious your loss, and the greater your danger, | 
the more imperative is the necessity for an audacious and daring Minister | 


to enlarge that deficiency and to increase the difficulties, so that you may 
take your chance of throwing ‘double or quits.’ (Cheers.) You are al- 


ready half through, he tells you; one more dashing move, it is possible you | 
may recover your fortunes, and if you fail you cannot be much worse off | 


than you were before. My lords, I say that is not the policy of a statesman 
—it is the policy of a desperate and improvident gambler.”” (Loud cheers.) 
Going on with his description of the Budget, he showed that the esti- 


mated surplus had already disappeared; and that the Chinese war ex- | 
All this he 
Then what are the finan- | 


penses, the fortification expenses, have to be provided for. 
did with great minuteness and many figures. 
cial prospects of 1861-2 :— 

**T am assuming that the expenditure for 1861-2 will be no greater than 
that of the present year—that is, 70,100,000/. ; and the amount by which it 
is under-estimated, 230,000/., makes it 70,330,000/. The revenue of 1860-1 
is 70,564,000/. From that sum we have to deduct the malt and hop credits, 
which will not be available again, 1,400,000/.; the Spanish payment, 
250,000/.; the loss upon the tariff, according to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 700,000/.; and another sum of 150,000/., being the difference of | 
the balance of Income-tax for the first quarter of a year. These sums 
taken together make 2,500,000/. ; and therefore, supposing all other things 
to remain as they are, the surplus in 1861-2 will be less or the deficiency 
greater by that amount, reducing the amount of the income for 1861-2 to | 
68,064,000/. leaving a deficiency of 2,266,000/."’ 


time. 

Accordingly, on Thursday, Lord Paumenston moved the opptintenent 
of a Select Committee to inspect the journals of the House of Lords with 
relation to any proceedings upon the bill to repeal the excise duty on 
paper, and to report thereon to the House. The motion was agreed to 
without discussion, and the committee proceeded forthwith to discharge 
the duty delegated to them. 

After an interval of a few minutes, Lord Palmerston appeared at the 
bar and presented the report of the committee, which was read by the 
clerk at the table. It stated that the committee had inspected the jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, and it recited the terms in which the rejec- 
tion of the Paper-duties Bill had been recorded. 

Lord Panmerston announced, amid cheers from the Ministerial 
benches, that he would, the next evening, move for a Select Committee 
to search the journals for precedents as to the practice of the two Houses 
on the subject. 

Bankruptcy, 
The House went into Committee on Monday, on the Bankruptcy and 


| Insolvency Bill, after receiving a petition from the mercantile firms of 


the City, praying for the passing of the bill this session. 

On clause 2, Mr. WaLro re moved to omit words, which if left in the 
clause, would have rendered the London Commissioners, whose functions 
are to cease, liable to perform duties in the country. The Arrornry- 
GENERAL said no disrespect was intended to the Commissioners, of whom 
he spoke in very handsome terms, and consented to make an alteration 
in the clause, making them only liable to discharge ‘‘ extra duties of the 
same character and quality as now i”, and not out of London.” Amend- 
ment withdrawn. 

On clause 11, words were inserted declaring that the Chief Judge, if a 
Privy Councillor, should be a member of the Judicial Committee of the 


The remaining section of Lord Derby's speech was devoted to an at- | Privy Council. 


tack upon Mr, Gladstone as a financier. 
to take off the income-tax in 1860. 
not doing so, but he contended that Mr. Gladstone had no right to say 
that the falling in of the Long Annuities afforded him the means of re- 


Mr. Gladstone pledged himself | 


moving indirect taxation, inasmuch as he had calculated = the falling | them. 


in of those very Annuities to remove the Income-tax. Then, in 1857, 
Mr. Gladstone supported an amendment, moved by Mr. Disraeli to the 
Budget of Sir Cornewall Lewis, to the effect, that the income and ex- 
penditure should be adjusted in a manner that appeared to be best cal- 
culated to enable Government to remit the Income-tax in 1860. In 
1857, Mr. Gladstone declared that the failure of the Succession-duty and 
the Russian war did not absolve the’.Government from the duty of 
straining every nerve to fulfil the pledges of 1853.+ But Mr. Gladstone 
was not then Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir Cornewall Lewis held | 
that office. Up to 1858, Mr. Gladstone declared himself solemnly bound 
to redeem his pledges; yet, now the Annuities have fallen, he remits | 
indirect taxes and not the Income-tax! In 1857, Mr. Gladstone was 
opposed to granting the Income-tax from year to year, saying it was a | 
sign of “a transition from a solid and steady system of finance to a | 
vacillating and merely provisional finance.” Yet, now he proposes the 
tax for one year. In this strain, Lord Derby proceeded, amusing the 
House by reading spicy extracts from Mr. Gladstone's speeches, contain- 
ing arguments in support of Lord Derby’s views :— 

Lord Derby said he did not object to the repeal of the Paper-duties if | 
we could afford to do so; but he contended that under the circumstances it 
is improvident to throw away 1,285,000/. a year. He should like to hear 
from the Government that they are not playing into the hands of the Man- 
chester school, whose object is to render taxation odious by the pressure of 
direct taxes, so that under no circumstances could the country go to war. 
The Government may have different views, but if they have the same ob- 
jects they could not more effectually promote them than by the system of | 
tinance they are encouraging. He concluded by reading an eloquent ex- 
tract from a speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone in 1857, language more elo- 
quent and forcible than any he could use. It was as follows :— 

“ I feel strongly upon this subject, and I dare say I have expressed myself in 
strong language. I hope it has not been stronger than the occasion demands. I 
confess I do feel strongly the nature of these propositions. I will conceal nothing. 
Imay be wrong, and my judgment may err, like that of other men; but this is the 
tirt time—I will not say that I have heard a deficiency recommended and sanctioned 
by the Government, for, and unfortunately, I have heard that, in principle it was 
quite as bad as this proposition, though in degree it was entirely different; but, 
certainly, that I have heard propounded from the Treasury Bench by the Chancel- | 
lor of the Exchequer a plan which seems to threaten to throw the land into financial | 
confusion. I felt that it was our duty to strip the veil from a statement which was 
certainly caleulated to convey false impressions to the country, and from the dis- 
charge of that duty I could not shrink. Every year that aman lives he learns to 
estimate more humbly his own powers. He must be content to see remain unac- 
complished much that he may earnestly desire ; 
there is one privilege and one corresponding duty which remains to man—it is to 


but in this free, happy country | 


bear his testimony in open day to the duty and the necessity of maintaining public | 
obligations, and to strip away every veil from every scheme which tends to under- | 


mine this principle. That du'y, with the indulgence of the House, I have endea- 
voured to discharge. No consideration upon earth would induce me by voice or by 
vote to be a party to a financial plan, with regard to which I feel that it undermines 
the policy which has guided the course of every great and patriotic Minister in this 
country, and which is intimately associated, not only with the credit and the 
honour, but even with the safety of this country.” 


Earl Granvitir made a brief reply, emphatically denying that the 
scheme of Mr. Gladstone was that of a gambler playing at double or 
uits, 
™ he House then divided on the question that the word “now” stand 
a of the question, There were Content (present 90, proxies 14) 104; 
Not Content (present 161, proxies 32) 193; Majority against the second 
reading 89. 
|The announcement of the numbers was received with much cheering, 
even “the strangers” so far forgetting themselves as to take up the, 
“ song of triumph.’’] 77 
Tur Vorr or Monpay. 
Lord Patmerston, on Tuesday evening, gave notice that on Thursday 
he should move that a Committee be appointed to inspect the Journals 


On clause 14, the Atrorney-Geverat explained that the County 


Lord Derby did not blame him for | Courts within the London district, but beyond the metropolitan district, 


will have the power of receiving any bankruptcy up to the extent of 
1000/, assets, which the creditors by a majority may chose to delegate to 
His aim is to bring the County Courts into a state corresponding 
to the Sheriffs Courts in Scotland. 

On clause 21, fixing the salary of the Commissioners of the District 
Courts of Bankruptcy at 1800/. a year, Mr. Bovverre moved that the 
salary of 18007. pra A be limited to the existing Commissioners. He 
thought 15007., the salary of the County Court Judges, quite sufficient 
for the District Bankruptey Commissioners. On a division, there were 
68 for, and 68 against the amendment. The Cuatrman gave his casting 
vote for the “‘Noes.” Mr. Bouverie then divided the Committee on the 
clause, when it was carried by 118 to 38. 

On clause 24 Mr. Bouvertr, founding himself on the report of a Com- 
mission which sat six years ago, and reported against the transfer of 


| bankruptcy jurisdiction to County Courts, moved to omit a proviso at 


the end of the clause giving such courts bankruptcy jurisdiction ; his 
reason being, that county courts are contentious and ambulatory; 
whereas the Court of Bankruptcy is administrative, not essentially con- 
tentious, and ought not to be ambulatory. Mr. Watpore also objected 
to mixing up two district jurisdictions. The Sonicrror-Grnerat said 
the reasonable expectations of the public would be disappointed if the 
proviso were omitted. Mr. Hraptam made the same declaration. On 
the other side were Mr. James, Mr. Maurys, Mr. M. Smrrn, and Mr. 
Baines. The Arrorney-Generar stoutly defended the proviso; of 
ambulatory courts, of the old Saxon principle of provincial and local ad- 
ministration of justice. ‘The County Court judges would have plenty of 
time to perform the new duties. 

The amendment was negatived without a division; the clause was 
agreed to; and the Chairman reported progress. 

Vorrs on Account. 

Mr. Laine moved that the House should go into Committee of Supply 
in order that the sum of 400,000/. spread over ten items, might be 
granted on account. He said that a sum of 1,400,000/, would. berequired 
to prevent the overdrawing of accounts on the supposition that 
House sat late in August, and that the Estimates were late. He only 
asked 400,000/., but that sum was absolutely necessary to carry the pub- 
lic service over the Whitsun Holidays. 

A. Ssrru, Mr. Witirams, Mr. Watro rr, and Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote objected to the proceeding as irregular. Lord Frrmoy said 
no special case had been made out, and the principle acted on was bad. 
Lord Harry Vane thought Mr. Laing’s proposal reasonable. 

Mr, Disraeri admitted that the proposal was a small one, but the 
precedent which the House was called upon to make, he remarked, was 
very large, and the House, meeting the question frankly and fully, ought 
to express its opinion on the question of the Speaker leaving the chair. 
If the House placed this confidence in the Government, would Ministers, 
he asked, pledge themselves that the House should have a fair and 
timely opportunity of exercising its constitutional right of criticising 
the Estimates ? 

Lord Paterson said there was a financial necessity for this vote, 
a Parliamentary authority being wanting for the application of money, 
and there was nothing unconstitutional in asking for a vote on account 
for. the Civil Service any more than for the Army or Navy. The delay 
ofYke Estimates was no fault of the Government; and with respect to 
the engagement desired by Mr. Disraeli, he remarked that it would 
detggate from the power of the House, which had in its own hands the 
e of controlling the Estimates. 

“Sir Francis Barine supported, and Sir Joun Paxrneton opposed the 
motion. 

On a division the motion was carried by 135 to 109; and the House 
going into committee, passed the yotes demanded. 
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Tue Convict Dens at Beruupa,. 

On the motion for the adjournment until Thursday, Lord Naas 
brought under the notice of the House the state of the convict establish- 
ments at Bermuda. There are now there 1200 persons employed on pub- 
lic works, at a cost of 58,0007. a year. No fewer than 360 of the worst 
criminals were sent home and liberated during the past year. 

Here he might remark that the system was wrong, which sent to a place 
where there was the least supervision, offenders who required the strictest 
discipline and control, Their reformation under such circumstances was 
impossible and their contamination certain. It was hard to say which was 
worse, the management of the public works or of the convict department. 
Carelessneas and wasteful expenditure were exhibited on all sides. Nobody 
is responsible, great waste ensues, and the works make no progress. The 
accommodation for the officers who are in charge of the prisoners is quite in- 


uate, and the consequence is that one-third of them have been allowed | 


ade 

to absent themselves from duty at night, when the prisoners are left without 
sufficient control. The great majority of the convicts are confined on board 
the hulks. 
the British Crown where these dens of infamy and pollution are permitted to 
exist. Both on the score of civilization and humanity they have been every- 
where else condemned. Few are aware of the extent of suffering to which a 
prisoner is exposed on board of the hulks, or of the horrible nature of the 
associations with which he is surrounded. There is no safety for life, no 
supervision over the bad, no protection to the good. The hulks are unfit for 
a tropical climate.” As long as these hulks are maintained, improvement in 
the treatment or reformation in the character of the prisoners is out of the 
question. With the exception that the convicts are healthy, there is hardly 
a single evil connected with the worst system of prison management which 
does not exist at Bermuda. It is idle to say that the evils cannot be re- 
medied. If they contrast the system which prevails in Bermuda with the sys- 


‘* Bermuda,” said the chaplain, ‘is the solitary exception under | 


Str Joun Barnarp's Act. ‘The often adjourned debate on the second 
reading of Sir John Barnard’s Repeal Bill, was resumed, and closed on 
Thursday. Mr. Bentinck moved that the bill should be read a second time 
that day six months, on the ground that the repeal of the old statute would 
promote gambling on the Stock Exchange. Mr. Hankey said the statute 
interfered with really honest transactions, and the Solicitor-General in- 
sisted that its stringency led to evasion. Mr. Husnaxp and Mr, Mauins 
supported, while Mr. Bovii1 and Mr. Hentey opposed the second reading. 
On a division, the amendment was negatived by 181 to 58, and the bill was 
read a second time. P 

Tue Court or Pronate. Sir Joux~ Suriiery, dwelling on the in- 
sufficiency and inconveniences of the offices of the Court of Probate, asked 
what steps had been taken to acquire the property? Mr, Cowrerr said the 
question is will the Board of Works purchase the property from the College 
of Advocates, He thought they had better not; because it is desirable that 
the Probate Registry should be united to the law courts. He preferred to 
hire houses near the Court, and thus obtain additional room, instead of to 
buy the property. He hopes that the Commission for the concentration of 
the law courts will report a plan for placing them together, 

Lorp CLarence Pacer. Mr, LyGon, who had addressed a private note 
to Lord Clarence Paget, Secretary to the Admiralty, stating that he in- 
tended, on goin * into Committee of Supply, to call attention to a rumour 
that the noble Lord was a partner in the firm of Messrs. Green and Co, 


| when the rotten gun-boats were built, said that, in noticing the subject, he 


tem which exists ia Ireland they would find that, while one is the worst | 


imaginable, the other is most successful. 

Sir Groner Lewis said the state of Bermuda requires the immediate 
and urgent attention of the Government Ile was not prepare d to defend 
the system of confining convicts in hulks at Bermuda. But the question 
is one of expense, and can best be discussed in Committee of Supply. 

Sr. GronGr’s-1n-THer-East, 

The Earl of DunGanNown called attention to the disturbances in the 
parish of St. George’s-in-the-East. If the ordinary cannot put down 
these scenes of violence, an act should be passed to confer on him that au- 
thority. He implied that the police, the magistrates, the churchwardens, 
the Government, have not done their duty, and insinuated that the 
police sympathize with the rioters, Te moved.a resolution, declaring 


that sufficient energy has not been displayed in putting down thise dis- | 


turbances and inflicting punishment on the offenders. 

Earl Granvittx said the insinuation against the police is unwar- 
ranted. They were ordered to arrest anyone against whom a direct 
charge is made, but if no one 1s found to make a charge, what are they 
to do? Lord Weysiryvpace said that the statute of Mary, duly en- 
forced, affords a remedy. Lord Granvinie said there is a practical 
difficulty in enforcing the statute. 


accusations, on the authority of the Reverend Bryan King, against the | 


Reverend Ilugh Allen, whom Lord Wicklow described as the cause of 
these disturbances. The accusations were, that Mr, Allen is a notorious 
drunkard, and an intimate friend of Mr. Spurgeon, 

The Bishop of Lonpon desired Lord Wicklow to read the letter, and 
he was about to read, when Lord Gxanvi._e interposed, characterizing 
the proceedings as disorderly; a view of them supported by Lord 
Cuetmsrorp, But the Duke of Newcastie thought it would be unfair 
to allow the charge to go furth uncontradicted, Whereupon the Bishop 
of Lonpon said the vestry haye the power of appuinting a lecturer, and 
the bishop must institute him. If he be an improper person, the bishop 
would refuse to institute at his own risk. When Mr. Allen was nomi- 
nated, Mr. King wrote a letter to the bishop, objecting to Mr. Allen, as 


unfit, because he had been present at a ten-party with Mr. Spurgeon, | 


and making reflections on his character. ‘The bishop inquired, and at 
once obtained testimonials to the good and pious character of Mr. Allen 
from three beneficed clergymen. 
character, and he has a wonderful faculty for filling churches. 

As to the question before the louse, it is one in which everything 
gocs wrong in the estimation of everybody, and yet no specific charge 
is brought against the churehwardens, It is, in short, one of those 


Mr. Allen has maintained an excellent | 
} thanks, Sir Leopold gx 


miserable cases which are found in all departments of socicty in cone | 


nexion with which, when men are determined to stand strictly by their 
legal rights, considerable disturbance is occasioned. 

The Lorp Cuancentor and the Bishop of Casuer. bore testimony to 
the good character of Mr. Allen. 


character had been vindicated. He threw blame on Mr. King. 


Earl Sranuore said that Mr. Allen’s | 


After further discussion, interrupted by attempts to stop it, Lord | 
Duncannon agreed to withdraw a resolution which Lord Cur_msroxp 


declared to be futile and useless. 
Tue Neverrauiry or Switzer.anp. 

Mr. Kineiaxe asked whether the Swiss Confederation persisted in 
asking for a conference of the powers with regard to the annexation of 
Southern Savoy, and, if so, whether her Majesty’s Government were as- 
sisting the Swiss Confederation in making that demand. 

Lord Joun Russxx1 had received a despatch from the British Minister 
in Switzerland, stating that the Swiss Confederation did still ask for a 
conference of the powers in regard to the neutral parts of Savoy. Her 
Majesty’s Government supported that demand, and unless the Swiss 
Confederation themselves abandoned it, they would continue to give 
that support. 

Tue Recium Donvm. 

Mr. Baxter, prefacing his motion by a statement of reasons on this 
often-discussed question, moved a resolution declaring that the grant 
should cease and be extinguished as speedily as may be consistent with 
the just expectations of the recipients, and that no new grant should be 
made. Mr. Crossiey seconded the motion. es 
Mr. Cono_ty moved an amendment that the grant no longer be ex- 
posed to the annual criticism of the House, but should be placed on the 
Consolidated Fund. Mr. Dawson seconded the amendment. ; 

Mr, Canpwer.1 objected both to the motion and the amc ndment, nd, 
the House being impatient to break up, he condensed his statement of 
reasons. 

On a division, the amendment being withdrawn, the motion was 
negatived by 217 to 58. 


disclaimed all personal feeling, his object being merely to give Lord Cla- 
rence Paget an opportunity of making any explanation which might be due 
to himsel! and to the department to whieh he belonged. 

Lord CLARENCE Pacer said that the rumour was utterly without founda- 
tion. For many years past he had held a share (alas! but a very small 
one,) in certain ships of Messrs. Green and Co, trading to Australia and 
India, but no share in the shipbuilding concern. When, in 1857, Sir 
Charles Wood, then First Lord of the Admiralty, invited him to join the 
board, he declined ou the ground that he felt he could not consistently with 
his duty accept office while he held an interest in a shipping firm. When 
the present Government dr ! him the Se- 


was formed, Lord Palmerston offered 
eretaryship to the Admiralty, and as he had in the interim, and previously 
‘ate = : ; 
‘ 


to bringing under notice the manner in which he lujesty’s ships were 
built in the royal dockyards, sold his shipping shai it a considerable 
loss, in order that it might not be said that he was influenced by any 


private considerations, he found himself in a position to accept the office, 

Mr. Ly_e. The Karl of Be_mMoxn called attention to the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Acheson Lyle, Receiving Master in the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland, to the office of Lord Lieutenant of the County and City of London- 
derry, and asked for explanations. The Earl of Caniisin defended the ap- 
pointment, and explained the circumstances under which Mr, Lyle had been 
nominated, The noble earl contended that, as there was no resident peer in 
the county eligible for the office, the lrish Executive was perfectly justified 
in appointing Mr. Lyle, who was a gentleman qualitied by social position 
and property for the office. 

Punic Business. The House of Commons, on the motion of Lord PAt- 
MERSTON, agrecd, nem, con., that alter Whitsuntide, Orders of the Day 


shall have precedence of Notices of Motion on Thursdays, Government 


. , .. | Orders having preecdence of other Ovders, and that on Friday Noti t 
Here the Earl of Wickiow gave a new turn to the debate by bringing | yj,; oo ako ee 


Motion shall hay preee lence of the Orders of the Day. 
* Count Ovr.”’ The House of Commons was counted out a little before 
seven o'clock on Tt sday, the eve of the Der by. 


Che Court, 

Tur Queers, the Prince Consort, and their children left Buckingham 
Palace on Saturday afternoon, and arrived in four hours at Osborne, in 
the Isle of Wight. 
the Duchess of Kent, the 
of Leiningen, 


Among her guests in this marine retreat have been 


Prince of Wales, and the Prineess and Prince 


Che Aletropalis, 
The freedom of the City of London y 
Leopold M‘Clintock, in the Guildhall, Captain Allen Young and others 
of his comrades in the * Fox" were present. In his speech, Riving 
ve hearty praise to his predecessors in the Polar 
of Captain Young, and of Lady 


presented on Saturday to Sir 





Seas, sp ke fechingly of the exertions 
Franklin :— 

* The Franklin story now forms a part of our national history; and all 
history fails to supply a more beautitul and striking instance of heroic manly 
endurance under the most appalling circumstances ; und of no less enduring 
devotion, true womanly constancy and courageous hope. The youth ol 
future generations will read this enacbling siory with the deepest emotion, 
and will receive from it the impress of those eminently great and good 


qualities of which it tells. Such valuable instruction for all ages it would 
be difficult to overrate. The * final cilort ’’ has fallen far short of saving 


life. It has, however, terminated a painful suspense; and, in recovering 
the knowledge of our lost countrymen’s great geographical discoveries, of 
their suiierings, and of their firm devotion to the last, Lady Franklin has 
accomplished a most important national object. The act of justice 
which will perpetuate their memories will also transmit to posterity, in the 
simple record of their achievements and Christian worth, an example of 
which England may justly feel proud.” 

In the evening, the Lord Mayor entertained a large party at the 
Mansion-house’in honour of the City’s distinguished and youngest free- 
man. More speaking ensued, In the course of the evening, the health 
of Sir Roderick Murchison was proposed, and in answer, he gave some 
most pleasing information. Ie said :— 

** The Royal Geographical Society has two gold medals to distribute every 
year. This year one of these will iven to the oflicer who revealed the 
fate of Fraviklin. (Cheers.) And the other, or rather the first, will be 
given to that noble-minded woman, Lady Franklin, who, through twelve 
years of hope deferred, alone did not despair, but persevered till she got 
clear proofs of the fate of her brave husband and the companions of his voy- 
age. (Cheers.) It is generally understood that the House of Commons has 
resolved that due honour shall be done to the Franklin expedition—if not 
by rewarding Lady Franklin, by honouring the officers of the expedition, 
but above all by commemorating the services of Franklin, and erecting to 
him a great national statue or monument, upon which should be inscribed 
that he was the first discoverer of the North-west Passage. (Cheers ) 
There can be no more appropriate site for such a record than near the Nel- 
son monument in Trafalgar Square, for it ought to be remembered that Sir 
John Franklin served under that great naval hero, 


Sule 


The Earl of Derby received on Saturday, a deputation from the meet- 
ing held last weck in St. Martin’s Hall on the Paper-Duties Abolition 
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Bill. There were three Members of Parliament, Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
Ingram, Mr. Ewart, and a host of paper-makers, publishers, printers, 
newspaper-proprietors, and persons who have taken a prominent part in 
the agitation, including its originator, Mr. Collett. Serjeant Parry was 
intrusted with the task of presenting an address adopted at the meeting ; 
and in his speech he admitted the strict legal right of the Lords to reject 
the bill; but he did not speak of that House as an “‘anomaly.” Never- 
theless he held that the rejection of the bill would be an invasion of the 
rivileges of the House of Commons. Mr. Ewart read reasons why the 
bil should not be rejected; because large contracts have been signed on 
the faith that the duties would be repealed; and because their retention 
would cause grievous injury. Alderman Towle, paper-maker; Mr. 
Petter, printer, Mr, Evans, printer, Alderman Baldwin of Birmingham, 
Mr. Burke from Ireland, Mr. Lucas, brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, sup- 
rted these views. It was also urged that the tax has been condemned 
y all parties, and that forming part of the budget, since the income-tax 
has been increased, the paper-duties should be repealed. Alderman Bald- 
win made the whole deputation merry by saying that Lord Derby would 
forfeit the confidence of Birmingham if he persisted in rejecting the bill. 
To them Lord Derby made a long and full answer, but the interest in 
his speech has been exceeded by the fuller statement of his views in Par- 
liament. After he had replied, Mr. Lucas and others actually wanted to 
enter on a debate, but the good sense of the deputation was decidedly 
hostile to this encroachment on good nature and offence against good 
taste. 


The half-yearly general meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
was held on Tuesday, Lord Walsingham in the chair. From the report 
that the finances of the society have never been in so favourable a con- 
dition as they are now. Professor Veelcher, the society’s consulting che- 
mist, has been elected an honorary member. He is engaged in various 
and interesting investigations. Mr. Philip H. Frere has been chosen to 
conduct the society’s publications. The exhibition of this year will be 
— Canterbury on the 9th of July, and the meeting next year at 

eds. 

During the past year, the Dispensary for diseases of the car has ad- 
mitted 1391 patients, and discharged 386 cured. Its funds have in- 
creased ; but they are not adequate to the demands made upon the insti- 
tution, and at the annual meeting, on Wednesday, an appeal was made 
to the public for aid. 


The Peace Society held its annual meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Pease in 
the chair, Among the speakers were the Reverend Charles Stovel, Dr. 
Burns, the Reverend Mr, Burnet, and Dr. M‘Cree. They denounced 
the Chinese expedition, the late war in Italy, the Volunteer movement, 
and only had eulogies for the commercial treaty with France. 

The Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy celebrated its 206th festival 
on Wednesday, after the usual fashion; attending divine service at St. 
Paul's in the morning, and dining in Merchant Taylors’ Hall in the 
evening, with the Lord Mayor chairman. 

The Society for Promoting the Abolition of Flogging, Mr. C. Buxton 
in the chair, held a public meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, on Monday, 
and passed resolutions against the practice in the Army and Navy. ~ 








The case of Beatson versus Skene is again before the Court of Exchequer, 
on an application for a new trial. The Court has taken time to consider its 
judgment. 

Miss Lecomte, a governess, has obtained a verdict of 807. in the Bail 
Court against Mr. Hope, of the firm of Swan and Edgar, for false imprison- 
ment. Miss Lecomte was, in company with a Madame Blackman, aceused 
of stealing a lace lappet from the counter, and was locked up a whole night 
with her on suspicion of complicity. The charge against the principal 
failed ; and the Jury have substantially vindicated the character of Miss 
Lecomte. 

Mr. William Herring, a person who lives at Kennington, has been fined 
for assaulting Mr. Dale, a gentleman, who is a member of the Tower Ham- 
lets Volunteers. Herring drove a horse into the rear rank of a column of 
fours on the line of march, when he might easily have passed the column. 
Dale turned the horse’s head away. Whereupon Herring struck him with 
a whip, and jumping down offered to fight. The captain of the company 
came up and gave the man into custody, Herring apologized, and in con- 
sequence of the forbearance of Mr. Dale was let off with a small fine. 

Richard Manning, a pauper, has been scalded to death in the workhouse 
of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. A dirty old man, he was sent to the bath. 
In the absence of the bath attendants, two pauper servants put the old man 
into boiling water; he was released, but died from scalds, A jury has found 
that he died through negligence, and they recommend a better system of 
management, 


Provincial, 

An election of a Member for Lymington took place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The candidates were Mr. Henry Grenfell, Liberal, and 
Lord George Lennox, Tory. The contest was very close, the numbers 

olled on Wednesday being, for Lennox, 148, for Grenfell, 122—the 

ory winning by 26. 

The Lancashire Reformer’s Union held a meeting at Manchester on 
mcg 6 They denounced the conduct of the Lords in regard to the 
Paper Duties Repeal Bill as unconstitutional, and called upon the Go- 
vernment to assert the right of the House of Commons to levy taxes. 

A large meeting has been held at Bristol, to petition Parliament in 
favour of the Reform Bill now before the House of Commons. Mr, 
Henry Berkeley, Member for Bristol, has, in his place, spoken slight- 
ingly of the measure. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce has passed a number of reso- 
lutions on the subject of Indian commercial legislation. They direct 
their especial opposition against the. dutics on imports. They declare 
that the duties imposed under Mr. Wilson’s scheme will amount, in some 
cases, to a prohibition on cotton goods and yarns, that imports will dimi- 

ish, and exports, and consequently the remission of specie to India, 
will increase, and that the high duties, acting as a protection, will divert 
industry from agriculture to manufactures. In a petition to Parliament, 
they pray for a great reduction of the duties. 











| numbers of the thirty competitors were displayed on the telegraph board. 


| wards the starter, 





Large meetings have been held at Manchester, and Li 
to promote the mission to Central Africa. Archdeacon Mackenzie, 


Brougham, the Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. Bazley, addressed the meeting 
at Manchester. Lord Brougham said :— 

The reverend gentleman who preceded him had dwelt on the defective 
exertions of civilized Europe to reclaim unenlightened Africa from her bar- 
barous state, and justly observed, in comparing our great cities, such ag 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, with ancient Carthage, that it was to be 
hoped we should not imitate the neglect of that predecessor of ours as a com- 
mercial community, but should extend to the interior of that continent the 
benefits of the eiee civilization and religion with which we were blessed, 
He hoped we should furnish this other contrast to Carthage, that we should 
not be subdued by any other nation. Of this he had no manner of appre- 
hension, because we were doing what Carthage never did—preparing our- 


selves in all ranks and classes to bear a hand in the defence of the country, 
(Loud cheers.) 
The Liverpool Daily Post computes that during the present month 


9000 Irish passengers have left that port for the United States. There 
were at the time 1500 on board vessels about to sail. 





A Mr. Brear, of Lamb Lane, Bradford, was summoned on Monday to show 
cause why he should not support his widowed daughter, Mrs. Frith, and her 
six children. It was proved that he had property, but his reply was that 
his income from his calling was not more than 9s. or 10s. a week. The two 
houses of 25/. each rental were mortgaged to the extent of 600/. in con- 
sideration of which he paid 60/7. a year interest and part principal to a build- 
ing society, and he was only the occupier of one of them, as other adult un- 
married children, with whom he resided, were in reality the occupiers. By 
a life of industry and severe economy he had acquired a little property 
barely sufficient, with his own meagre earnings, to maintain himself an 
wife and single daughters. The Magistrates thought otherwise, and ordered 
the defendant to pay 6s. 6d. per week. 

Sergeant Whitworth, master-gunner of Sandown Fort, in the Isle o 
Wight, has slain his wife and six children, and attempted to destroy him- 
self. The scene in his quarters was most shocking. The woman and three 
of the children, had been murdered in their sleep, their throats had been 
mortally cut with a razor or cutlass; but one of the little children had 
evidently ran about- the room during the perpetration of the murders, 
for the soles of its feet were stained with blood. Whitworth having 
failed to kill himself, reported the murders at the officers’ quarters, where 
he talked in a most imcoherent manner, and seemed to be labouring 
under some inexplicable delusion. A coroner’s jury inquired into the 
facts, and delivered the following singular verdict :—** We are agreed toa 
verdict that William Henry Whitworth is guilty of the wilful murder of 
his wife and six children ; and the jury at the same time wish to add, if they 
may be allowed to do so, for the sake of their neighbours and the locality, 
that they are of opinion that the man was insane at that time.’”” Whitworth 
will be tried at the Winchester Assizes. 

Two men of the Military Train are in custody at Aldershott, on the 
charge of having murdered a woman by throwing her into the canal on 
Saturday night last. It appears that the deceased was one of those ‘ unfor- 
tunates ’’ who form the principal attraction of the numerous soldiers’ public 
houses in the snigitienshaed of the camp. 





A Coroner's Jury, at Ashton-under-Lyne, has returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter against Benjamin Swire. He is a clog-iron and cut-nail manu- 
facturer. A boiler on his premises exploded, and killed a lad. After a 
careful examination, he was convicted of negligence in regard to the boiler, 

While a body of Marines, at Chatham, were resting a moment from the 


| fatigues of drill, one of them began to throw a somersault. His bayonet fell 


out of the sheath, point upwards; and the poor man fell upon it. He died 
of the wound. [Thus we see the regulars, as well as the volunteers, are 
guilty of follies which cost them dear. ] 





Epsom Races. 

The annual oniing Rete on Epsom Downs has been celebrated this 
week. As usual, Tuesday was the first racing day ; Wednesday the 
Derby day; Thursday an off- day, interesting only to the profession; 
and Friday, sacred to the ladies and the Oaks. The weather has been 
most genial, and on the great day the Londoners flocked to the Downs 
in numbers exceeding those of any year, not excepting the saturnalia of 
1851, For the gencral public, the interest is centred in the two races— 
the Derby and the Oaks, 

The Derby Stakes of 50 soys. each, h ft, for 3-yr-olds; colts, 8st 7lb; fillies, 
Sst 3lb; the second to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes. Last mile and a half, 
224 subs. 

Mr. Merry’s Thormanby by Melbourne or Windhound out of Alice Haw- 

therne, 8st 7lb (Custance) 1 
Mr. Nicol’s The Wizard, by West Australian, dam by the Cure out of 

i, Bi8 Tic ond ctacdgatentaveeséncnsecsaocusss . -(A. French) 2 
Captain Christie’s Horror, by Wild Dayrell out of Sally, 8st 7b 

(Challoner) 3 
Count F, de Lagrange’s Dangu by Fitz Gladiator, 8st 7Ib (car, Sst 8lb) 
(J. Quinton) 4 

The following also ran :—Mainstone, Cramond, The Drone, Nutbourne, Sutton, 
Bentinck, Leprochaun, Sir William, Restes, Cape Flyaway, The Rap, Wallace, The 
Tiger, Man-at-Arms, Buccaneer, Tom Bowline, Lanchester, Vesta, Umpire, Bro. to 
Rainbow, Loiterer, Largesse, Winton, The Rising Sun, Ebony, High Treason, 

Betting.—5 to 2 agst The Wizard (off); 5 to 1 agst Thormanby (t freely); 5 tol 
agst Umpire ; 7 to 1 agst Nutbourne (t); 100 to 6 agst Buccaneer (t); 20 to } agst 
Horror. 

Tne Race.—** At exactly twenty-five minutes prior to the time of starting, the 
The 
horses assembled at the post with the utmost punctuality, and walked in a body to- 
Just before reaching him, however, Leprochaun, Bro, to Rain- 
bow, Tiger, Umpire, The Rap, and two or three others broke away, and the rank 
had to be reformed, ‘This proceeding was soon accomplished, and the ringing of 
the bell announced the start, even before a large majority of the spectators were 
prepared for it, and the clamour in the Grand Stand enclosure suddenly ceased. 
The roar of excitement which was sent up as soon as the horses quitted the post 
became hushed in an instant, and, whilst every tongue was silent, every eye was 
strained to discover the positions of the favourites. Bentinck was the first to show 
prominently in the race, and he took a clear lead as the horses ascended the hill; 
following directly in his track were Man-at-Arms, Nutbourne, Rising Sun, and 
Restes. In the extreme rear were Sutton, Largesse, and Loiterer, Bentinck in- 
creased his lead half-a-dozen lengths on going up the hill, but before reaching the 
mill-post he disappeared from the front, and Restes, who had been heading the 
ruck, took up the running, with Nutbourne, Horror, Rising Sun, Man-at-Arms, 
Buccaneer, Bro. to Rainbow, Thormanby, The Wizard, Dangu, and Umpire taking 
their places at the head of the ruck. On coming round Tattenham Corner, the front 
lot were in close company, Nutbourne next the rails, having, perhaps, a slight lead, 
with Restes, The Wizard, Umpire, Buccaneer, Thormanby, Bro. to Rainbow, and 
Horror well up in his stride. On crossing the road, Nutbourne broke down and 
was pulled up, and soon after Restes was beaten. The Wizard then came to the 
front, and running in the middle of the course took a clear lead, followed by Thor- 
manby, Dangu, and Horrer, At the distance, Thormanby passed The Wizard, 
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without an effort, and Horror took third place half-way up. From the moment that 
Thormanby’s colours were seen in advance, however, the issue of the race was not 
in doubt ; he ran home an easy winner by & length and a half; four lengths separated 
the second from the third, and four lengths the third from the fourth. The ‘ run- 
ning-up’ horses were Sir William, Umpire, Buccaneer, Man-at-Arms, Cape Fly- 
away, and Restes, who passed the post nearly in the order named. Loiterer and 
Wallace were the last two. Thormanby was twice nearly knocked on his head, and 
Wallace had a narrow escape of falling the instant the flag was dropped. The value 
of the stakes, dotneting the money to be paid to the second horse, the judge, and 
. Ad 


towards expenses, 1s 

The Oaks Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for three-year olds ; fillies, 8st. 
7b. ; the second to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes; the winner to pay 
100 sovs. towards the police and regulations of the Course, and 30 sovs. to 
the Judge. The last mile-and-a-half to be run on the New Course. (158 
subs.) ‘The betting was 4 to 1 against Rupee, 4 to 1 against Seclusion, the 
favourites. Thirteen horses started, but neither of the favourites gained a 
The winner was Butterfly, the second being Avalanche. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord Brougham was installed on the 18th, in the office of Chancellor 
of the University of Edinburgh. He is in his eighty-first year, yet the 
address he delivered on the occasion must rank among his finest pro- 
ductions. It occupied two hours in the delivery, and in type covers no 
fewer than seven columns of small type in the leading journal. 

A very large number of distinguished men from all parts of Scotland 
and some from England and Ireland assembled to hear the veteran ora- 
tor, lawyer and man of letters. Arm in arm with Sir David Brewster, 
he walked up to the platform. Sir David, as Principal and Vice Chan- 
cellor occupied the chair. The Solicitor General then introduced Lord 
Brougham to the meeting, and as Chancellor he took the chair. A 
number of degrees having been conferred, Lord Brougham delivered that 
inaugural address which we have already characterized. Beginning 
with a loving reference to the great men who have adorned the Univer- 
sities of Scotland, pointing out its attractions to men of other climes, he 
launched out into a wide survey of the progress of science and learning, 
mingled with the happiest advice to students, and especially to those 
who aspire to oratorical renown, inculcating the necessity of full pre- 
paration and of written composition. He diverged into history to de- 
nounce with great eloquence conquerors and war makers, contrasting 
Napoleon and Washington, and then further illustrating his subject he 
struck a blow at the exaggerations and suppressions of historians, who 

aint some characters without shade and some without light. He en- 
arged on the evils of superficial knowledge, exhorted his hearers to 
have one main object of study, that shall engross attention, but not be 
exclusive ; he urged ry his hearers the blessings of constant occupa- 
tion, reminding them that “want of occupation is not rest;” and dis- 
coursing largely on Hume, Rousseau, Voltaire, he inculcated charity in 
judging others, and scriousness in treating sacred subjects, praising 
os for his gravity, and condemning Voltaire for his levity. A very 
large part of his discourse was devoted to inspiring his hearers with at- 
tachment to free institutions and constitutional freedom, such as our own 
history, and the early years of the American Republic have illustrated 
for us. Mere success, without principle, great talents without cha- 
racter, he warned them against, and condemned most severely those 
scourges of their time who have sacrificed everything to ambition, 








The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was opened on the 
17th, with the usual solemn ceremonies and formalities. Dr. Maitland 
having been chosen Moderator, Lord Belhaven, the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, formally opened the sitting. 

The General Assembly of the Free Church also began its sittings on 
the same day, Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, being elected Moderator. 

Both Assemblies have since sat de die in diem, and are still sitting. 





A terrible incident has occurred at Blairgowrie. John Heron, a baker, 
induced his ‘children, a boy and girl, to accompany him up the river that 
flows by the place. Ata narrow part of the channel, he flung the boy into 
the torrent, and, seizing the girl, jumped into the water. The boy was 
saved by being washed on to a rock, but he says that, in floating by, his 
father tried to drag him off! 





Foreign ant Colonial. 

Staly-—We are still without details of Garibaldi’s campaign, but 
through the contradictory telegrams which have poured in all the week, 
it is easy to see that the Italian leader has gained considerable successes. 
After landing at Marsala on the 11th of May, he marched the next 
morning to Salemi. It is supposed that he pursued his march on Ca- 
latafimi, the key of the mountain range in that quarter. Here he was 
probably joined by some bodies of Sicilians, and here his soldiers first 
encountered the enemy. The Neapolitans declare officially that they dis- 
persed the bands of Garibaldi at Calatafimi, but no one believed them. And 
with goodreason. For the Neapolitan telegrams'themselves show that there 
had been fighting near Palermo. It is probable, therefore, that Gari- 
baldi, gathering up the Sicilian contingents as he marched, advanced 
along the western slope of the range, by Alcamo and Partenico to Mon- 
reale, a ridge of heights within two miles of Palermo, forming a strong 
position, These heights it is assumed he carried by assault. There is 
no reason to believe that he met with any check in his march from Mar- 
sala to Monreale, and reports from good quarters show that his presence 
had cowed the Neapolitan soldiery and had encouraged the people of 
Palermo, who, of course, could see his camp from their housetops. It is 
said that the only troops in the garrison that could be relied on were 
two battalions of foreigners; and that one regiment of Neapolitans had 
been sent to Naples for refusing to fire on the people. 

Garibaldi had issued this laconic and significant decree :— 

nee Garibaldi, Commander-in-chief of the National Force in 

icily, 

“At the invitation of the principal citizens, and on the deliberation of 
the free communes of the island, 

“Considering that in time of war it is necessary that the civil and 
military power should be concentrated in one man— 

‘Decrees that he assumes, in the name of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Italy, the Dictatorship in Sicily. 

** Salemi, 14th of May, 1860. 

“* Stef. Turr, Adjutant-General. “G, GARTALDI.” 
_ A great many utterly improbable storics are current in the continental 
journals. The real facts appear to be as we have stated them. 





We have now ample and accurate intelligence of the landing at Mar- 
sala, supplied by a correspondence presented to Parliament, containing 
the despatches of the British officers in command of war-ships on the 
Sicilian station, It happened that the Intrepid and Argus arrived at 
Marsala on the 11th of May. Their commanders, Marryat and In 
went ashore to investigate the complaints of British subjects who had 
been disarmed. While there, two steamers, bearing the Sardinian flag, 
ran into the port; one reached the mole, the other grounded a hundred 
yards from the shore. From the former, a number of armed men in red 
garments landed with celerity and order, and boats, surrounding the 
second, began to bring armed men ashore. These were Garibaldi’s sol- 
diers, all fine-looking fellows, say the despatches, well armed, and many 
wearing medals, some the British Crimean medal. All the time, two 
Neapolitan war-steamers and a sailing frigate were in sight. The Bri- 
tish officers report that these steamers might have raked the vessel of 
the insurgents that was aground before her soldier crew could land, 
But the captains did not know what to do. They were evidently afraid. 
At length they began to fire—when all the Garibaldians were ashore, 
Extracts from Commander Marryat’s despatch will show the character of 
Garibaldi’s foes :— 

** Accompanied by Commander Ingram and Mr. Cossins, now acting for 
the Vice-Consul, I went on board the Neapolitan steamer. The officer in 
command told me that a large body of armed foreigners had landed, and 
that he had been obliged to fire on them. He seemed exceedingly nervous 
and agitated about the affair, and I observed that they pertioulaaly avoided 
firing on the steamers, which still kept Sardinian colours flying, without a 
vendant. 

. ‘On our return to the Intrepid I found a Neapolitan officer on board, 
who had come from anothersteamer. He had been sent by the commander, 
with a request that I would send a boat, accompanied by this officer, to the 
Sardinian steamers, asking them to surrender; which I most positively dee 
clined todo, for these reasons—if the vessels were totally abandoned, which 
I fully believed they were, he simply wanted the use of the English flag to 
ascertain the fact; and if, on the contrary, they still had men on board, it 
might be asserted our flag was used for the means of making them surren- 
der, Eventually, boats were sent on board, manned and armed, from 
the Neapolitan vessels of war, the Sardinian colours hauled down, and pose 
session taken, I should add that, when on board the steamer that was 
firing, I requested that the English flag, wherever it was flying, should be 
respected, which the officer said should be most strictly done. 

* It is hardly necessary for me to add, that the report current in Naples, 
as conveyed to you by telegraph, from her Majesty’s Minister, is entirely 
without foundation. “To say that it is mischievous is to use too mild a 
term, as it brings a false accusation against the commanders of two English 
vessels of war who happened to be there by the merest chance at the time of 
this occurrence, and who were as much astonished at it as people never 
dreaming of such a thing could be. 

‘*T may, however, be allowed, under the circumstances, to offer you an 
opinion on some of the facts of the case, 

‘* So impressed was I with the idea that the commander of the Nea- 
politan steamer would open fire an hour before he did that I advised the re- 
moval of English vessels out of the port. 

‘“*Tt was in his power to place his steamers within 200 or 300 yards of the 
Sardinian aground, and in sych a positic), that every shot fired by him 
would have raked her from stem to stern, while the deck was crowded with 
men, and one may feel convinced that all landing by boats would havo 
ceased. He also would probably have exploded the boilers, and po one can 
say What havoc would have been committed. 

**On the other hand, nothing but indecision and indiscretion were visible, 
that is, if it was his object to prevent a landing. 

**T have been at a loss to account for the question whether there were 
any English troops on shore. It may have been that the red shirts or coats 
of some of the landing party misled the Neapolitans; but still, as the Sar- 
dinian steamers had their colours flying, one cannot imagine they supposed 
English troops to come from on board them, 

“The following is a statement of the officers belonging to the Intrepid, who 
were on shore at the time of this affair :— 

“While pulling in to the landing-place they observed two steamers 
coming in from the North-West. When entering the town they saw several 
people on the walls, among whom were women and children, all looking to 
seaward, but they took hardly any notice of them at the time. 

** After visiting the churches and other parts of the town, as they were 
passing through the main street their attention was drawn to a large con- 
course of people at the principal gate, and beyond the crowd many bayonets 
were visible. The people were shouting ‘ Viva I’Italia!’ and they took it 
for a demonstration ; they did not, however, join them, but went intoa 
café close to, imagining the arms they had seen belonged to Neapolitan 
soldiery. 

“While sitting here, the first thing that called forth any remark was a 
man in peasant’s costume, keeping guard the other side of the street, and 
several bodies of men passing at intervals along the road, Some men, 
apparently officers, then entered the café armed with swords and revolvers, 
and it being noticed that they spoke Italian, the idea occurred that the 
were others than Neapolitans, particularly as one of them had an — 
Crimean, and several the Sardinian Crimean medal. In consequence of this 
inquiries were made, and they then ascertained a landing had been effected, 
on which they thought it advisable to leave the town and go to the Consul’s 
house ; but on arriving at the gate they were stopped by an officer in Sar 
dinian uniform, who informed them they could) not pass without an order 
from General Garibaldi, who was at the other gate; accordingly, they went 
there and got permission through an officer who spoke to an elderly man 
seated in a chair with a red garment on, and a wide-awake hat containing 
a feather and tricolour cockade. 

‘* The officers then left the town and came on board, directly they were 
met by the officer telling them to do so.” 

The sailing frigate only arrived in time to fire an useless broadside. 

The first act of the Neapolitans, as we learn from Commander Ayns- 
ley, stationed at Girgenti, was to withdraw one-half of the garrison of 
that place by sea to Palermo, and the other half by land, leaving there 
only 100 men, 

The Neapolitan Government has issued two diplomatic documents, de- 
nouncing the “ savage pirates” who have landed in Sicily, accusing the 
Sardinian Government of conniving at the embarkation of Garibaldi, and 
insinuating what is not true, that the position of the English steamers 
prevented the Neapolitan ships from attacking the insurgents, 

Some action has taken place in the Papal States. It is said that 300 
insurgents under Zanbianchi were landed from Garibaldi’s ships—a doubt- 
ful report—and that, met by 80 Papal gendarmes, the 300 were either 
slain or dispersed. The leader of the Papal troops was Primodan, a 
Legitimist offeer serving with Lamoriciére. The brother of Orsini is 
said to have been killed. That something occurred is evident, for a body 
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of insurgents entering Tuscany have been arrested and disarmed; but, 
as the Papal troops fired on each other by mistake, that may have been 
the combat alluded to. Reinforcements had been forwarded from Rome 
to the frontier, at the instance of Lamoriciére, who went to Rome him- 
self, The French troops are not to quit Rome. 

The Neapolitan Government had offered the Sicilians an amnesty, a 
viceroy, and a separate government. General Lanza’s proclamation to 
this effect was without result, 

The Piedmontese Parliament is slowly proceeding with the treaties. 
That of Zurich has been adopted by 216 to 15, The Treaty of Cession is 
under consideration. Proceedings have been taken against a number of 
prelates, among them the Archbishop of Pisa, Cardinal Corsi, and the 
Bishops of Faenza, Forli, and Imola. The Bishop of Parma and the 
Archbishop of Piacenza have fled. Their offence is refusal to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the King. 

The Milan Gazette states that the committee for the subscription to a 
million of muskets has taken measures, together with the municipal 
Junta, for sending the sums collected to Garibaldi. The commune of 
Lodi, which had already voted a sum last year towards that subscription, 
has just voted another sum of 6000 francs for the same purpose ; and the 
Communal Council of Como has voted 50,000 francs in aid of the Sicilian 
insurrection. 

The Venetians at Turin have brought the condition of their country 
under the notice of the Ministers of the different Powers at the Court of 
fictor Emmanuel, and also of the Piedmontese Government ; presenting 
to them documents describing the history of Austrian misgovernment. | 

Franrt.—The Brussels telegram, which appeared in our second edi- 
tion, had no political importance. The Emperor had only gone on a | 





visit to his estates at Motte Beuvron, whence he returned almost imme- 
diately, to preside over a council of Ministers. 

The Duke de Gramont arrived at Marscilles on the 22d, en route from 
Rome to Paris. 

The Legislative Body is engaged in passing bills to carry out the 
treaty. The Council of State is at present occupied with a plan pro- 

sed for the improvement of the merchant navy, which has been for a 
ong time the subject of numerous complaints. For instance, it is the 
State which defrays all the expenses of the deep sea fisheries, and the 
expense to the Government for the 12,000 scamen employed in those 
fisheries amounts to from 3,000,000 francs to 4,000,000 frances. M., 
Horace Say, a distinguished political economist, demonstrated that every 
seaman employed in the cod fishery costs the country 800 franes a year, 
and those engaged in the whale fishery from 2000 franes to 3000 franes 
each. He was of opinion that it would be more to the advantage of the 
finances of the country to employ these men in ships of war. 

The French Government is erecting formidable fortifications on the 
group of islands called Chansey, lying between Granville and St. Malo. 
When complete, they will cover a fine anchorage, where ships might 
seek shelter or assemble for any maritime expedition. 

It is asserted that the Turkish Ambassador at Paris has protested 
against the projected inquiry into the treatment of the Christians in 
Turkey, as attacking the sovereignty of the Sultan. 


Germany.—The Prussian Chambers were closed on Wednesday by 
the Prince Regent in person. Inthe speech he delivered on the occa- 
sion, he said :—- 

“Government is most seriously endeavouring to bring about such solu- 
tions of the questions which at present engage the attention of the 
European Cabinets as will be adequate to the maintenance of the balance of 
power. 

“The principles which guide the Government in its relations with the 
Germanic Confederation and the German Dict in regard to the present 
highly important affairs, have been explained during this session, The Govern- | 
ment also will, in future, adhere to these principles, and will continue to 
regard the maintenance of the recognized rights of others as necessary for 
the maintenance of its own rights. Notwithstanding the difference of opin- 
ion existing in reference to important questions, in one feeling all the Ger- | 
man Governments and people are unanimous with myself and the Prussian 
people,—that is, in unshaken fidelity to the common Fatherland, and in the 
strong conviction that the independence of the nation, and the integrity of the 
national territory are matters of importance, before which all internal affairs 
and disseusions disappear.” 

The vote of the Berlin Chamber, granting money to place the army 
on a war footing, was preceded by a spirited discussion. All parties 
joined. Reichensperger, the Roman Catholic from the Rhine, von Pritt- 
witz, von Berg and von Vincke all concurred, It was a vote of confi- 
dence in the Ministry, and the money was avowedly granted because the 
state of Europe is full of grave dangers. Reichensperger said that * the 
mole is at his subterranean work” on the Rhine provinces. Prittwitz 
said Prussia might have to defend herself against a state hankering after 
annexations, Other speakers alluded to the course taken by Russia, and 
the alleged understanding between France and Denmark. 

It was reported at Berlin, that the Ambassadors of the foreign Powers 
would demand explanations respecting a speech of the Government 
Councillor Mathis, in which the Councillor recommended an intimate 
alliance between Prussia and England, in consideration of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. 

The Prince Regent was to go to Treves on Thursday, vid Saarbruck 
to open the Rhine, Treves, and Saarbruck Railway. Marshall M*Mahon 
was to welcome the Prince on his arrival at the frontier of France, and 
the Prussian Ambassador was to join him at Saarbruck. 

The French Ambassador was present when the statue of the Archduke 
Charles, victorious over Napoleon at Aspern, was inaugurated at Vienna 
on the 22d. Count Thun, the Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
has arrived at Vienna. 

Mungaty.—The letter of the Emperor to General Benedek touching 
the affairs of the Protestants, provides that those Protestant bodies which 
have conformed to the Patent of September shall not be disturbed, but 
that those who have not conformed are permitted to hold mectings, re- 
tain the old forms, and ask permission if they desire to adopt new ones. 
All suits pending against nonconforming Protestants are quashed, and 
all offenders pardoned unconditionally. 

In Vienna some persons believe that the early convocation of the 
Hungarian Diet becomes more and more probable. _It is also reported 
that the Government is disposed to reéstablish the dignity of Palatine. 
The Hungarian journals express more hope. The Pesti Hernik an- 
nounces that a rescript is expected shortly which will make the Hun- 





garian again the official language; and the Pesti Hirlap, the officia} 
organ, states that the Pesth Court of Appeal has resolved to present a pe- 
tition to the Ministry, praying that the use of the Hungarian language 
may be extended to the tribunals. 


Hrnmark.—The Dagbladet of May 18, states that “the Danish 
Government has lodged a protest at Berlin against the discussion in the 
Chamber of ~—— respecting Schleswig, and against the attitude 
assumed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Baron von Schleinitz upon 
that subject.” 

Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburg, published in the usually 
well-informed Courier du Dimanche, gives what purports to be the points 
brought under the notice of the Great Powers by Prince Gortschakoff, 

‘* The Prince takes as his starting point the traditional solicitude of Russia 
for the Christians in the Ottoman Empire. He calls to mind,the stipulations of 
the treaty of Paris, and specially dwells on the firman of the Sultan an- 
nouncing reforms and ameliorations in favour of his Christian subjects. He 
brings forward proofs of the absolute non-execution of this firman, and the 
entire forgetfulness of the Porte of its engagement made to its subjects and 
to Europe. The Russian Minister, alluding to the situation of the provinces, 
points out the desolation, the misery, and the vexations, of which they are 
the victims; and quotes, in support of his assertions, several facts, which, 
according to the reports of Russian agents, have taken place in different 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. He consequently makes an appeal to the 
Powers which signed the treaty of Paris; supplicates them to once more 
take in hand the cause of the unfortunate Christian population ; and points 
out two means for obtaining a favourable result :—Ist, that the Powers 
should address a collective note tothe Sultan, reminding him of his engage- 
ments, and calling for the fulfilment of them; or, 2dly, in default of such a 
collective note, that each of the Powers which signed the treaty of Paris 
shall address a separate note to the Divan, but on condition that they shall 
be en tirely identical.’’ 

It is not known what answers, if any, have been sent to St Petersburg ; 
but it is said that England, Austria, and Prussia agree on the following 
points. 

“*1, As to the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

** 2. Should au inquiry into the situation of the European Christians in 
Turkey take place, it is by no means to be instituted exclusively upon the 
basis of the facts given by Russia, but in an independent manner, and 
upon the facts reported by the different Ambassadors and Consuls in the 
East.” 

It is very doubtful whether any Conference will be held. A letter 
from St. Petersburg explains the origin of Prince Gortschakoil’s startling 
proceeding. It must be accepted with reserves :— 

“The Russian clergy having multiplicd relations with the clergy of 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and the Herzegovina, invoke the 
Emperor's protection, as head of the Oriental Church, in favour of their un- 
fortunate co-religionists. ‘Te frequent reports of the Consuls-General, 


| particularly those of Serajewo and Mostar, have supplied abundant proofs of 
| the atrocious cruelties inflicted by the Turks on the Christians. Prince 


Gortschakoff has within a short time presented severul of these reports at 
the Winter Palace, containing serious statements on the general situation of 
Turkey. The Emperor, losing patience, told him on one oceasion, ‘ Well, 
Alexander Michaclovitseh, what do you wish metodo? The moment is 
not favourable to raise so serious a question without any results. Let the 
fruit ripen.’ It appears that the Prince thinks the moment propitious and 


| the fruitripe; for 1 am assured that Alexander Michaclovitsch lately told 


the Turkish Ambassador, ‘ Hasten to apprise your Government that we 
have incontestable proofs that the Sublime Porte has not fulfilled its pro- 
mises with respect to the Christians.’ The following day there was a re- 
ception at the Prince’s, and he repeated in the presence of the other Minis- 
ters what he had said the previous day, and shortly afterwards several high 


| functionaries waited on the Prince to thank him for his manifestation. Ac- 


cording to the reports in circulation, the Minister of the Sublime Porte im- 
mediately apprised his Government of what had taken place. The same day 
a statement of grievanecs and a demand for immediate satisfaction were for- 
warded to the Russian Minister at Constantinople by virtue of the Hatti 
Ilumayoun, and in accordance with the communication made by the Sultan 
at the time, which is incorporated in the Treaty of Paris. The relations 
between Prince Gortschakoff and the French Ambassador are becoming every 


| day more cordial. Everybody here believes that this good understanding is 


founded on the fact of the two Governments taking the same view of the 
Eastern question.” 

Turkey.—The Marquis de Lavalette had an audience of the Sultan 
on the 2st. It is said that his instructions are very conciliatory and in 
harmony with those of Sir Henry Bulwer; and that he has not received 
any orders to demand in the name of France the execution of the Hatti 
Humayoun. 

A telegram from Constantinople, May 21, says that “instructions 
have been forwarded to the ‘Turkish diplompatic agents abroad, informing 
them that the Sultan questions the competence of the Powers to institute 
the inquiry proposed by Russia. ‘The Sultan invokes Article 9 of the 
treaty of Paris, dated March 30, 1856.” 

Sndia.—Advices from Simla to the 4th of May have been received by 
telegram. ‘The Governor-General, who had intended to remain at 
Simla until July, was about to return in haste to Calcutta, in conse- 
quence, it is supposed, of the rash step taken by Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
Mr. Wilson had answered the objections to his scheme in a speech delivered 
in Council. The Indian Government remains firm to its purpose. The 
evil effects of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s minute were visible in the columns 
of the native press. 

We have some news from the hills, where the Wuzurees are in re- 
bellion. 

“On the morning of the 20th of April, the Wuzurees attacked Colonel 
Lumsden’s column, with some damage to the cattle and camp followers ; 
but they were driven out with heavy loss, and pursued for three miles over 
the hills, and, to all appearances, have been broken up. The force under 
General Chamberlain joined that under Colonel Lumsden on the 26th. The 
Wuzurees gave up their intention of holding Shapoor and Petray, and re- 
treated.” 

Aunited States.—The latest advices throw little light on the great 
question agitating the Union—the contest for the Presidency. | The Re- 
publicans had not met. A middle party, Know-Nothings with a new 
name, were on the eve of meeting at Baltimore. The Senate was dis- 
cussing the slavery question, and the House was engaged on the tariff. 

The Senate had adopted a resolution authorizing the employment of a 
vessel to transport not more than five astronomers to some point where 
the eclipse of the sun on the 18th of July next can be best observed. 
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A correspondence respecting political refugees and British ships of war | 


has been presented to Parliament. It contains some curious*passages, 
but does not show that any change has been made in the good old prac- 
tice of sheltering political fugitives. Mr. Elliott writes to Lord John 


Russell :— sm =f 
** In the present excited state of Sicily an announcement that political 


refuzees could find a safe asylum on board her Majesty's ships, would pos- | 


sibly be nearly euflicient to produce an outbreak ; but, on the other hand, it 
must be recollected that while a government and its agents are persecuting 
iniividuals in defiance both of law and justice, the persons flying from the 
police may fairly be considered as somewhat in the same position as those 
who are escaping from the lynch law of a mob, and I doubt whether any 
captain would drive back into the fangs of his pursuers a person who had 
once got on board and appealed for protection.” 

Lord Clarence Paget, in answer to inquiries from the Foreign Office, 
states that it is usual to trust to the discretion of the officer in com- 
mand; but that the last instructions on the subject were contained in a 
letter to the Admiralty, written by order of Lord Palmerston in 1849, 
In this letter, which ig reprinted in these papers, it is said:— 

“ His Lordship is of opinion that it would not be right to receive and har- 
bour on board a British ship of war any person flying from justice on a 
criminal charge, or who was ge from the sentence of a court of law. 
But a British man-of-war has always and everywhere been considered a 
sufe place of refuge for persons of whatever country or party who have 
sought shelter under the British flag from persecution on account of their 
political conduct or opinions ; and this protection has been equally afforded, 


whether the refugee was eseaping from the arbitrary acts of a monarchical | 


government or from the lawless violence of a revolutionary committee. 
There seems to be nothing in the present state of affairs at Naples or in 


Sicily which ought to make a British ship of war stationed in a Neapolitan | 


or in a Sicilian pert an exception to the general rule; and therefore, al- 
though the commander of men ship of war should not seek out or invite 
political refugees, yet he ought not to turn away nor to give up any who may 
reach his ship and ask admittance on board. Such otticer must, of course, 
take care that such refugees shall not carry on, from on board his ship, any 

litical correspondence with their partisans on shore, and he ought to 
avail himself of the earlist opportunity to send them to some place of safety 


elsewhere. Viscount Palmerston sees no reason, however, why the fact of 


a British officer having exercised this act of usual hospitality should entitle 
the government of the country to order him out of the port if the interests 
of her Majesty’s service should require that he should remain there.’’ 

In the concluding letter of the series, Lord John Russell requests the 
Admiralty to call the attention of Vice- Admiral Fanshawe to the instruc - 
tions contained in Lord Palmerston’s letter for his guidance in the present 
state of affairs in Sicily. 

The Sicilian Committee have made known the fact that a few days 
before she died the late Lady Byron sent 40/. as a subscription to the 
Garibaldi fund, ‘accompanying the gift with heartfelt wishes” for the 
cause of Italy. 


The New York Board of Aldermen, moved thereto by Mr. Cyrus 
Ficld, Mr. Grinnell, Wiliam Cullen Bryant, and others, have passed a 


resolution requesting the Mayor to invite the Prince of Wales to visit | 
| the number of deaths declined from 1111], in the preceding week, to 1090, or 


New York, and partake of its hospitalities. 


The Queen has conferred upon Mr. Charles Lennox Wyke, C.B., British 
Minister at Mexico, the dignity of Knight Commander of the Bath. 

The appointment of Sir Henry Ward to be the Governor of Madras 
was announced in the Gazette of Tuesday. 


* In {passing through Athens, the Greek Court made much of the Marquis 
de Lavellette. They are under the impression that the Frenchman was 
going to Constantinople with views hostile to Turkey. 

King Leopold has sent the Sultan the Order of Leopold, in return, we 
suppose, for the honours and hospitalities showered upon the Duke of Bra- 
bant. 

The Spanish General, Dulce, one of the comrades of O' Donnell at Vical- 
varo, has been made Marquis of Castel Florite, for bis service in suppressing 
the Carlist insurrection. 


Volunteers of a peculiar class flock to Rome. They represent the defeated 
and disaffected, generally. In addition to Lamoriciére and our Irish boys, 


- iy rey produced by this overdose were for a short time alarming, but 
the lady recovered. 

The Spanish General Elio, who has been set at liberty, refused to take 
the oath of allegiance or make any promises so long as he was, a prisoner. 
All that he could be got to say before being released was, that when he was 
at liberty he would respond as a man of honour to the magnanimity of the 
Queen. This conduct stands out in advantageous contrast to the pusil- 
lanimity of the Count de Montemolin. 


The anniversary meeting of the Royal Geogra hical Society will tak’ 
place on Monday next, at 1 p.m., at Burlington House, the president, th. 
Earl de Grey and ~ m, in the chair. During the ballot, the gold medal 
will be awarded to Lady Franklin and Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, R.N. The 
dinner will take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at 7 o'clock, p. m. 

In compliance with a suggestion contained in a letter from the Lord 
Chief Baron, a committee is in course of formation for the purpose of 
collecting a fund for the erection, in Trinity College, Cambridge, of a statue 
of the late Lord Macaulay. 

Three thousand pounds have been collected chiefly from men of letters 
and their friends, in aid of the memorial church of George Herbert, the 
poet, at Bemerton, About 1000/, are still needed to completethe work. 

The Hallam subscription has reached 1000/7. The time has therefore 
come when the form of memorial may be considered, 

The Reverend Frederick Leicester's collection of pictures was disposed of 
on Saturday, at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 
Twenty-nine pictures in all realized the large sum of 45657, 


The Madras Trrigation and Canal Company have published a report which 
gives a most satisfactory account of the progress of their works under the 
supervision of Colonel Cotton, already one of the most notable among the 
benefactors of India, ‘their projects are comprehensive, and promise to be 
as bencticial to the shareholders as to the natives of Madras, 


The Stock Exchange Committee have suspended the functions of four 
brokers—three, Mr. R. Johnson, Mr. T. Uzielli, and Mr. Sheldon, until 
March next; and one, Mr. Bradstoek, for three months. They had been 
employed by Pullinger. 

A case has recently arisen involving the question as to whether a cheque 
yayable * to order”? on demand may be endorsed by procuration of the payee. 
Tlie Bank of England have paid a cheque ‘to order,’’ endorsed by procura- 
tion, and that procuration proves to be false. The Bank are accordingly 
made aecountable for the amount. It may be as well for bankers to notice 
clearly that if they pay a draft ‘*to order,”’ endorsed or purporting to be 
endorsed by procuration of the payee, they do so at their own risk. Such 
drafts must purport to be endorsed by the payee himself, and in that case it 
would appear that the banker is not liable, even should the endorsement 
prove to be a forged one, and the money fall into wrong hands. 

The Secretary of State has advised her Majesty to grant a free pardon to 
the Reverend Mr Hatch, which will be immediately prepared. In the 
mean time, an order for the immediate release of the prisoner was despatched 
from the Home Office on Saturday afternoon. This course was naturally to 
be expected from the conviction for perjury of Eugenia Plummer, the chief 
witness against Mr. Hatch. Baron Channell, who presided upon the late 
trial of Eugenia Plummer, when ofticially asked for his opinion, entirely 
concurred in the propriety of granting a full pardon. 


The Health of London seems to be permanently improved. Last week, 


' less than the calculated average by 58, 


The steamer Alster, which arrived at Antwerp four days from London, 
had on board thirty-tive Irishmen, who are on their way to join the army 
under General de Lamoriciére. 

On the 11th, in the afternoon a very heavy thunderstorm broke over the 
North-east coast. At Ryhope, near Sunderland, two stacks of wheat were 


| “destroyed by the lightning. 


The Scotsman reports a hard case. Hector Mackay, son of the late Mr, 
Charles Mackay, of the Edinburgh stage, has been found guilty of murder 
in Canada West. It is one of the most singular findings of a jury we ever 
read. Mackay, a policeman, was ordered to arrest a fugitive from justice, 
The fugitive struggled for liberty to fly further, a contlict ensued, and in 


| self-defence Mackay shot the delinquent. This is the act a Canadian jury 


two nephews of M. de Villele, Minister under Charles X., have joined the | 


Pope and put on his uniform. 

Lamoriciére has placed Kalbermatten, Allegrini, and Schmidt, ill-omened 
names, on the retired list of the army. ‘They were implicated in the trans- 
actions at Perugia. 


The Queen has appointed the Reverend Charles Kingsley, Rector of | 


ew, Hants, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
ridge. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Devon, Earl Fortescue, has been 
pleased to appoint Sir John Bowring a deputy-lieutenant for that county. 

The Reverend Dr. George Redford, an eminent Nonconformist minister, 
died on Sunday, at Edgbaston, birmingham, He occupied a very distin- 
guished position among the Independents ; and in 1856, the whole Noncon- 
formist body, through the late Mr, Angell James, united to recognize his 
great services. 

Mr. Albert Smith, so well known for his amusing books, and so renowned 
for his refined showmanship, died suddenly on Wednesday morning. He 
was only in his forty-fourth year. He was born at Chertsey, in 1816. lis 
father was a surgeon there, in good practice, and his son was educated for 
the profession, at Merchant Taylors’, the Middlesex Hospital, and the 
Hotel Dieu in Paris. Setting up for himself, Mr. Smith soon took up with 
authorship, and finally with showmanship, in both which pursuits he was 
popular and successful. He leaves a young wife to mourn his loss. 

The remains of Sir Charles Barry were buried in Westminster Abbey on 
Tuesday. He lies at the foot of the grave of Robert Stephenson, and ‘side 
by side with Talford. The pall bearers were Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. 

illiam Cowper, Mr. George Bidder, Lieutenant-Generai Cast, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, Dean Milman, Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. Tite. His chief 
mourners were his five sons. Following them, came a procession of men 
distinguished in art, science, literature, and political life. A flag was 
hoisted on the Victoria tower half mast high during the day. 


. Madame Ristori has had a narrow escape of being poisoned. Her physi- 
cian had ordered her a eyes with fifteen drops of Jaudanum in it, but the 
chemist who made up the prescription put thirty drops by mistake. The 





calls ** murder.” The execution is deferred to the 7th of June; and the 
people of Edinburgh, headed by the Lord Provost, have, greatly to their 
credit, petitioned the Governor-General in Mackay’s behalf. 

The Northern Whig records that M‘Beth, a noted revivalist preacher at 
Coleraine, regarded as inspired by the saints and as mad by sober folk, has, 
after preaching his last sermon, coolly drowned himself in the river Bann, 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY MORNING, 


In the House of Commons, last night, there was an interesting debate 
on the mode of dealing with the vote of the Peers, 

Lord Patmexrston moved that a Select Committee be appointed to 
search the journals of both Ifouses of Parliament, in order to ascertain 
and report on the practice of each House with regard to several de- 
scriptions of bills imposing or repealing taxes. That the Committee do 
consist of nineteen Members—Viscount Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Walpole, Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Esteourt, Sir George Grey, Sir John Pakington, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Edward Pieydcll Bouverie, Colonel Wilson Patten, Mr. 
Massey, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Bright, Mr. Attorney-General, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, Mr. More O’Ferrall, and Sir William Heathcote. He should 
abstain from entering at present into detail, and he trusted the House 
would accept the resolution without discussion. The resolution would 
not pledge the House to anything beyond a desire for information. 

Sir Joun Paxincron did not object to the motion, but Mr. Epwim 
James did, and Mr. Tnomas Duncomne moved this amendment :— 

** That this House having learned with deep regret that the further pro- 
gress of a bill passed by this House for the repeal of the Excise-duties on 
paper manufactured in the United Kingdom has been postponed by the 
louse of Lords for six months, it is the opinion of this House that when 
the state of public business admits, Parliament ought not again to adjourn 
beyond November next, whereby another opportunity may be afforded to 
the House of Lords of considering whether the bill may not be advan- 
tageously agreed to.”’ 

Mr, Wuatxry seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Buicur regretted to find that some Members on the opposite side 
of the House treated this question with levity. If he were unfortunately 
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a Member of the party opposite, he thought he should view the ques- 
tion as one of great gravity. He agreed with the honourable Member 
for Finsbury that there was a growing feeling in the popular mind on 
this subject; and, from the tone of the press throughout the coun- 
try, he believed that, in the course of a few days, there would 
be a wide and almost universal discontent throughout the country, in 
reference to the course which the House of Lords had taken. He had 
taken a great interest in the repeal of the Paper-duty ; but that question 
fell into utter insignificance in comparison with the greater question 
which had been raised between the two Houses of Parliament. He con- 
sidered that the noble lord had not done himself justice, and that he had 
not done justice to Parliament and the country in not adopting a more 
decided course. The course which the noble lord had proposed was 
perilous to the House, and might prove fatal to the Administration of 
which he was the chief. He agreed with the amendment, which 
affirmed that time and reconsideration would probably act as mediators 
between the two Houses of Parliament. He therefore trusted that the 
noble lord would consent to the adjournment of the debate until Thurs- 
day next, apd with that view he should move the adjournment. 

Mr, Cutpers seconded the adjournment. 

Lord Joun Russeux said there had never within his memory been 
a more important question than this, especially as it affected the highest 
privilege of the House. On this ground he supported the motion for the 
committee, and asked the House to reject both the amendments which 
had been proposed. The duty of the committee would be to ascertain 
whether there had been any precedents which the House of Lords had 
violated, and in what respects it had done so. He considered that this 
searching for precedents would give time for consideration, and he 
thought that deliberation would be advisable, so long as they walked in 
the paths of the constitution. He thought, however, that the amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Finsbury went far beyond the constitution, 
inasmuch as it interfered with the prerogative usually exercised by the 
Crown, 

Mr. Bricur withdrew his amendment for adjournment. Mr. Dun- 
COMBE said that he too was willing to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. H. Suertpan objected to the constitution of the committee. Lord 
Patmerston said the first business would be to agree to a committee, 
and then to propose the names. 

Both amendments were then withdrawn, and the motion, so far as the 
appointment of a committce of 19 Members, was agreed to. The original 
motion was amended by making the committee to consist of 21 Mem- 
bers instead of 19, to meet after the Whitsun recess. 

The O’Donocuvr drew the attention of the House to 2 proclamation 
which had been published in Ireland, forbidding volunteers to join in 
the service of the Pope. 

Mr, Carpwe tt, in reply, assured the O'Donoghue that the procla- 
mation which had been issued, was simply the ordinary police notice to 
prevent an infraction of the Foreign Enlistment <Act. 

Mr. Bowyer drew the attention of the Government to a despatch, 
written by Mr. Elliot at Naples, which he complained was a direct in- 
sult to the King of Naples, and totally destructive of the ordinary mode 
of carrying on diplomatic relations. Te inquired whether it was the 
intention of the Government to pass any censure on Mr. Elliot. 

Lord Patmenrston entered into a spirited defence of the Government 
in respect to their conduct towards the refugees of Naples, and stigma- 
tized the Government of that country as one of mere police. 

The House, at its rising, adjourned until Thursday. 

The House of Lords sat a short time, in order that the Royal Assent 
might be given to a number of bills; and then adjourned until the 4th of 
June, . 

A curious question is disturbing and entertaining the readers of Ger- 
man newspapers. It is said that copies of the private correspondence of 
the Prince Regent of Prussia with the Prince Consort of England have 
been stolen, and that the Emperor Napoleon has come into possession of 
them. In one or more of these letters, so runs the story, the Emperor is 
spoken of in a manner not quite so respectful as that publicly employed. 
Further, it is said, that the Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne, on the part of 
his master, has demanded explanations from the Prussian Minister; that 
Baron de Schleinitz has replicd that he can speak for the Government as 
a constitutional minister, but that he knows nothing of the private cor- 
respondence of high personages. He declined to institute any inquiry. 
The I’rench Ambassador is represented to have said that ‘as there was 
such a discrepancy between the private statements of the Prince Regent 
and the public statements of the Government, no other way remained to 
convince the Emperor of the genuineness of the sentiments of the Prus- 


sian Cabinet than a personal interview between the Emperor Napoleon | 


411. and the Prince Regent.” 

Despatches from Sicily vid Marseilles, say that the Neapolitan sol- 
diers are beginning to desert to Garibaldi; and that two bodies of 
volunteers from the peninsula have disembarked near Palermo. 

Two French men-of-war entered the Bay of Naples on the 19th of 
May. 

A telegram from Vienna, May 25, purports to give information on 
the Eastern Question, now all alive again. 

‘¢ The proposals made by Russia to the other great Powers for an inquiry 
into the reai condition of the Christians in Turkey occasions a frequent 
exchange of opinion between France and the other great Powers. M 


Thouvenel has declared to the Austrian Ambassador that the Cabinet of the | 


'Cuileries has seen with regret that Russia has prematurely brought forward 
the Oriental question ; but, as this question has been officially put forward, 
France considers that she acts in conformity with the interests of Europe 
by associating herself with the proposal of Russia, as otherwise a pretence 
would be given to that Power to assume the exclusive cary eee of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. M. Thouvenel adds, that during his em- 
bassy at Constantinople he became convinced that the Hatti Humayoun of 
1856 will long remain a dead letter, unless the Porte changes its system of 
government. : : : 

““ Without recognising the urgency of the inquiry proposed by Russia, 
France is disposed to acknowledge its mee oy and she invites the other 
great Powers to do the same, leaving, however, to their agents in the East 
to ascertain the exactitude of the facts which have been brought forward by 
Prince Gortschakoff.”” 


Four distinguished Iungarian nobles are reported to have just ac- 
cepted appointments as Members of the Imperial Council. 


The Bulgarians are in full agitation on the religious question, and 
monster pctitions, pra ing to be separated from the Orthodox Church, 
are presented to the Sultan. This is in curious contrast to the com. 

laints of Russia, touching the condition of the Christians; for these 
ulgarians are practically begging the Turk to protect them from the 
Greek clergy, whose rapacity is notorious. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHancr, Frrpay ArrTErnooy, 

A rise of fully half per cent has been established this week in the value 
of British Securites, with only occasional and partial reactions. Consols 
were first quoted on Monday, 943 943, and have steadily advanced to 9; 
95%, the public and general dealers showing a disposition both to invest 
and purchase for the account. Several causes have contributed to the im- 
nee the first and foremost being the increased ease in the Money 

farket, with the highly satisfactory state of the Bank coffers, and the cer- 
tainty of the Court of Directors reducing the minimum rate of discount at 
the next weekly meeting; a resolution was yesterday passed, reducing the 
rate from 4} to 4 per cent. This measure had been fully anticipated, conse- 
quently the effect upon the Market was only slight, and for a moment, 
Consols being 95% upon the announcement, and elosing 95} sellers. The 
telegrams from the Continent are not looked for with that amount of 
anxiety which was apparent a week or ten days ago; indeed, the Markets 
have been less disturbed this week by political intelligence than for some 
time. Even the decision in the House of Lords on Monday had not a de- 

ressing effect ; quotations seemed absolutely to improve from that moment. 

usiness, upon the whole, has not been of an extensive character, although 
there have been several important bona fide purchases. 

Bank Stock leaves off 227 229; Indian Five per Cents, 1063 1063; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents, 933 93 ; Exchequer Bills, 6s. 9s, prem.; 
Consols have been heavy today, closing 944 95 for Money, and 95 954 for 
6th June Account. 

The committee of the Stock Exchange, after a lengthened inquiry, have 
suspended four members who acted as brokers to Pullinger—three until 
March next, and one for three months only, there being exceptional and 
extenuating circumstances in his case. It is ascertained that not one-fifth 
of the amount defrauded ever found its way into the Stock Exchange. 

Foreign Stocks have been quiet, and prices in most cases show little 
alteration. Turkish have receded to 74} 754 for the old Six per Cents, and 
58 59 for the New ; operations, however, have been limited. Buenos Ayres, 
85 87; Buenos Ayres Three per Cents firm, 24 25; Peruvian Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents, 92 93 ; Ditto Uribarren stationary, 83 84; Sardinian steady, 
8485; Victor Emmanuel, 95 96 ; Russian 6464} ; Chilian Four-and-a-Half 
per Cent, 85 87; Ditto, Six per Cent, 102 104; Spanish continues in good 
demand, the last figures are 47} 48; and Portuguese, 44} 45; Brazilian, 
90 91; Venezuela Three per Cent, 25} 26} ; Ditto One-and-a-Half per Cent, 
13 14; Grenada Active, 14} 15}; Ditto Deferred, 4} 43; Mexican has been 
dull, closing 214 213. 

The Railway Share Market has been more than ordinarily active all the 
week, causing better prices all round, in sympathy with the improvement 
in the English market. Caledonians which were $0} 893 are now firmer at 
90 90}; Midland, 116 116}; Great Western, 68} 69; London and North- 
Western, 100} 101; London and South-Western, 93 93}; Chester and 
Holyhead, 5151}; Great Northern, 115116; Great Northern A. Stock, 
116 118; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 103} 104. The traftic returns of this 
week show some very favourable features compared with the corresponding 
of last year. Berwick, 953 96}; North British, 61} 613; South Eastern 
and Dover, 85 85}; London and Brighton, 112 114; “Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincoln, 41} 42. It is probable that a still more active business would 
be doing but for this being ** Epsom week.’’ The Indian and French mar- 
kets are steady, both showing a slight advance in prices; business, however, 
has been very trifling. Paris and Lyons, 34 34} ; Northern of France, 38 38}; 
Paris and Strasbourg, 23} 24}; East Indian, 1014 102; Great Indian Pe- 
ninsula, 99} 100; Madras, 98 99; Bombay and Baroda, 96 97 ; Lombardo- 
Venetian Shares have recovered about } per cent. from the lowest point, leav- 
ing off 4 dis. § prem. The Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Shares are 
last quoted 1} 13 prem. ; the allotment letters, it is stated, will be sent out 
next week, 














BIRTHS. 

On the 7th of May, at 2, Smithgrove Terrace, Cork, the Wife of Major the Hon. 
William Yelverton, Royal Artillery, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Braddon Tor, Torquay, the Wife of Vice-Admiral Sir M. Stop- 
| ford, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Hollinwood Parsonage, Manchester, the Ilon. Mrs. J, A. At- 
kinson, of a son. 

On the 20th, at 2, Fitzroy Square, the Wife of James Sant, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 2Ist, at Harewood House, Hanover Square, the Countess of Harewood, of 
a daughter. : 

On the 22d, at St. Petersburg, the Wife of Sidney Locock, Esq., First Paid 
| Attaché, British Legation, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 16th of April, at Byculla Church, Bombay, the Hon, William Beresford 
Annesley, to Caroline, fifth daughter of the late John Mears, Esq., of Bagshot, 
Surrey. 

On the 15th of May, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Lord Bishop of Here 
ford, Captain George Pilkington Blake, Second Battalion Military Train, only son of 
| James Bunbury Blake, Esq., of Thurston House, in the county of Suffolk, to 
| Adeline, third daughter of James King King, Esq., M.P., of Staunton Park, Here 
| fordshire. 

On the 15th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Dearden, late Thirteenth 
| Light Dragoons, of the Hollins, Yorkshire, to Henrietta Maria, eldest daughter of 
Major Edwards, M.P., of Pyenest, in the same county. 

On the 16th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Sir Charles William Atholl Oake- 
| ley, Bart., to Ellen, only child of John Messon Parsons, Esq., of Angley Park, 

Cranbrook, and Raymond's Buildings, Gray’s Inn. ‘ 

On the 19th, at All Souls’ Langham Place, the Rev. J. Williams, vicar of Gring- 

ley, Notts, to Mary, daughter of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Alexander Jones. 

‘On the 22d, at Wrawby, Arthur Tennyson, Esq., brother of the Poet Laureat, to 
| Harriett West, sister of the vicar of the parish, and eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
John West, rector of Chettle and Farnham. 

DEATHS. 

On the 15th of April, at Caleutta, aged fifty-four, Major Samuel Charters Macpher- 
son, Eighth Regiment H.M.’s Madras Infantry, Political Agent at Gwalior, eldest 
surviving son of the late Dr. Macpherson, of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

On the 14th of May, at Portobello, near Edinburgh, William Carr de la Poer, 
only surviving son of Sir George de la Poer Beresford, Bart., aged two years. 

On the 16th, at No. 11, St. Georges’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, Anne Isabella, 
Baroness Noel Byron, Widow of the late Lord Byron. 

On the 16th, at 19, Eaton Place, the Hon, Augustus Barrington, second sur- 
viving son of George fifth Viscount Barrington, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

On the l6th, at Exmouth, Lady Browne, aged sixty. . 

On the 20th, at Weet Cowes, isle of Wight, Spencer Horsey de Horsey, Esq., 
aged sixty-nine, ‘ 

On the 20th, at his residence, 75, Eccleston Square, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
K.N.T., F.R.S., one of the Masters of the Court of Queen’s Bench, anda Bencher 
of the Middle Temple, aged seventy-three. ‘ 

On the 22d, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Archibald Murray, Bart., late of the Third 
Fusilier Guards, aged sixty-seven. 
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— 
THE DIVISION ON THE PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 21. 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time "(the Lord President). Ob- 
7 jected to; and an amendment moved, to leave out ‘* new,”’ and insert “ this day 
six months” (Lord Monteagle of Brandon). On question, that ‘* now stand part 
of the motion? ” Content, present 90, proxies 14-104; Not content, present 
161, proxies 32—193. 

CONTENT. — Present. 





Campbell, Lord RLS, Lorp:. Lonps. 
(Lord Chancellor) Harrowby Claneboye (Lord Mostyn 
Lichfield Dufferin and Poltimore 

DvKES. Minto Claneboye ) Portman 
Devonshire St. Germans Congleton ivers 
Newcastle Somers Cranworth Saye and Sele 
Somerset Spencer Dacre Sefton (Earl of 

MARQUISES. Viscounts Dartrey (Lord Cre- Sefton) 
Ailesbury Eversley morne) Somerhill (Marquis 
Bristol Falmouth De Tabley of Clanricarde) 
Landsdowne Leinster (Duke of Dunfermline Stafford 
Townshend Leinster) Ebury Stewart of Stewart's 

Ears. Sydne Glenelg Court ( Marquis of 
Abingdon Daseve. Harris Londonderry) 
Albemarle Bath and Wells Hunsdon (Viscount Strafford (Viscount 
Caithness Cartisle Falkland) Enfield) 

Carlisle Derry and Raphoe Kingston (Earl of Stratheden 
Cawdor Durham Kingston) Sudeley 
Chichester London Leigh Sunbridge (Duke of 
De Grey Ripon Lismore (Viscount Argyll 
Denbigh Salisbury Lismore) Talbot de Malahide 
Devon St. Asaph Llanover Taunton 
Ducie Lorps, Lurgan Teynham 
Dudley Audley Lyttelton Wenlock 
Durham Belper Lyveden Wodehouse 
Effingham Camoys Methuen TELLERS, 
Ellesmere Carysfort (Earl of Minster (Marquis Foley, Lord 
Fitzwilliam Carysfort ) Conyngham Ponsonby, Lord 
Fortescue Chesham Monteagle (Marquis (Earl of Bessbo- 
Granville Churchill of Sligo) rough 

Proxics. 

DvkKeEs. Eanrt. Lorps. Lorps. 
Fortland Yarborough Elgin (Earl of Elgin Londesborourh 
Wellington Bisunor. and Kincardine) Rossie (Lord Kin- 

Ears. Oxford Granard (Earl of naird 
Lindsey Lorps. Granard Stuart de Decies 
Radnor Howard de Walden Kenmare Vernon. 

NOT CONTENT.—Present. 

Dexrs. Earts, Bisuors. Loxps. 
Beaufort Hillsborough (Mar- Bangor Lovel and Holland 
Buckingham and quis of Downshire )Cashel, &e. (Earl of Egmont 

Chandos Home Chichester Mendip (Viscount 
Cleveland Howe Lorps. Clifden 
Manchester Lanesborough Abercromby Monteagle of Bran- 
Marlborough Lonsdale Abinger don 
Rutland Lucan shburton Moore (Marquis of 

Manauians. Macclesfield Aveland Drogheda 

Abe vi “ — Malmesbury sagot Overstone 
y " weaen Mansfield Bateman Petre 
Ailsa , ‘ Mayo Berners Plunket ( Bishop of 
Cholmondeley Morley Blantyre Tuam, &e. 
— k Morton Blayney Polwarth 
Geliebor y Nelson Boston Raglan 
Wooten Orkney jraybrooke Ravensworth 

- Pomfret Brodrick (Viscount Rayleigh 

EARLs Portarlington Midleton Redesdale 
Airlie Powis Calthorpe Saltoun 
Amherst Romney Carrington Scarsdale 
Aylesford Rosslyn Castlemaine Sheffield (Earl of 
Bantry Sandwich Chelmsford Sheffield 
Bathurst Shaftesbury Clements (Earl of Silchester (Earl of 
Beauchamp Shrewsbury Leitrim Longford 
Belmore Stanhope Clifton (Earl of Skelmersdale 
Brooke and War- Stradbroke Darnley) Sondes 

wie Tankervill Clinten Southampton 
Camperdown Verulam Clonbrock Stewart of Garlies 
Cardigan Westmoreland Cloneurry (Earl of Galloway 
Carnarvon Wilton Colchester St. John of Bletso 
Cathcart Winton (Earl of Eg- Conyers Strathspey (Earl of 
Chesterfield lintoun) Crewe Seafield 
Coventry Winchilsea and Not-De Freyne Templemore 





Cowper tingham De L’Isle and Dud- Tenterden 
Dartmouth ley Tredegar 
De la Warr Viscounts, Delamere Vanx of Harrowden 
Derby Canterbury De Ros Walsingham 
Desait Combermere Digby Wensleydale 
Doncaster (Duke of De Vesci Dinevor Willoughby d’Eres- 
Buccleugh and Doneraile Downes ry 
Queensberry) Dungannon Egerton Worlingham (Eari of 
Ellenborough Gough Farnham Gosfore 
Erne Hardinge Feversham Vycombe (Earl of 
Graham (Duke of Hood Gage (Visct. Gage Shelburne 
Montrose) Lifford Grantley Wynford 
Grey Melville Hawke 
Haddington St. Vincent Kenyon TRLLERs. 
Hardwicke Stratford de Red- Kingsdown Bath, Marqnis 
Harewood cliffe Leconfield Colville of Culross, 
Harrington Lovat Lord 
Proxies, 
DvKEs. Dvxes. Lorps, Lorps. 
Northumberland Mount Cashell Bolton Sandys 
Richmond Munster Chaworth (Earl of Seaton 
Maratis. Onslow Meath Saint Leonards 
Winchester Poulett Clarina Tyrone ( Marquis of 
Ears, Vane Denman Waterford 
Bandon Viscounts. Foxford (Earl of Wemyss (Ear! of 
Beverley Hutchinson (Earl Limerick) Wemyss 
Cadogan of Donoughmore) Forester Wigan (Earl of 
Guildford Sidmouth Gardner Crawfurd and Bal- 
Leven and Melville Bisnor. hilmaine carras). 
Manvers Exeter Panmure 
PAIRS, 
AGAINST. Fron. AGAINST. 


Hill, Viscount 
Courtoun, Earl 
Thurlow, Lord 
Dunsandle, Lord 
Selkirk, Earl 
Huntingdon, Earl 
Crofton, Lord 
Enniskillen, Earl 
Clancarty, Earl 
Keane, Lord 


Tweeddale, Marq. | Sutherland, Duke 
Northwick, Lord | Brougham, Lord 
Mornington, Earl Searborough, Earl 
Stamford and War- , Dorchester, Lord 

rington, Earl Camden, Marquis 
Rodney, Lord Kintore, Earl 
Rosse, Lord Massareene, Visct. 
Donegal, Marquis | Howden, Lord 
Hopetoun, Earl Essex, Earl 
Bayning, Lord Truro, Lord 
Strathmore, Earl Glasgow, Earl Exmouth, Visct. 
Abergavenny, Earl | Zetland, Earl Wicklow, Earl 
Hamilton, Duke | Canterbury, Archbp. Reden, Earl 
Bradford, Earl | Portsmouth, Earl Bolingbroke, Visct. 
Byron, Lord Middleton, Lord | Monson, Lord Richmond, Duke 
Lovelace, Earl Churston, Lord | Torrington, Viset. Lyndhurst, Lord 

Lord Willoughby de Broke was shut out from voting against the second reading 
of the bill, and the proxies of the Earl of Buckinghamshire and Viscount Strathallan 
were accidentally omitted. 

The Duke of Roxburgh, Earl of Fife, Lord Erskine, and Lord Hatherton were also 
accidentally shut out from voting with the minority. 


FOR. 
Craven, Earl 
Leeds, Duke 
Headfort, Marquis 
Carew, Lord 


Chester, Bishop 
Fingall, Earl 
Worcester, Bishop 
Norfolk, Duke 
Breadalbane, Marq. 
Belhaven, Lord 
Manchester, Bishop 
Anglesey, Marquis 
Suffolk, Earl 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Tnerr is a rumour abroad about the forthcoming matrimonial 
alliance of the heir-apparent to the British throne with a Princess 
of Prussia, German newspapers, solemn always and full of eru- 
dition, inform us that all the particulars of this union have long 
been determined,—arranged, in fact, at the time of the nuptials of 
our Princess Royal with young Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 
It was then settled, we are given to understand, that there should 
be a ‘Double Marriage” between the royal families of Great 
Britain and of Hohenzollern: such Double Marriage as was 
seriously contemplated a century ago by the then monarchs of 
England and Prussia, but unfortunately broken off at the eleventh 
hour, to the great grief of a certain Crown-Prince Frederick, no 
less than of his latest British biographer. Indeed, history tells 
us that German Princes have always been very fond of arranging 
these cross-alliances as we might call them; and that it is 
owing to the principle which they involve, that the whole 
of European royalty is at the present moment one vast 
family of brothers, sisters, and cousins. The Emperor Napoleon 
is, we believe, the only monarch of the western world not di- 
rectly related to this august family ; though even he, by means 
of more or less distant cousinship, is somewhat drawn towards 
the mystie circle. With this single exception, if it is such, the 
whole of the royal houses of Europe form but one family, all the 
members of which are blood relations. The stock or root of this 
family is in Germany—the ‘ fatherland” preéminently—and it is 
there, apparently, that a continual desire is felt more and more to 
unite the branches of this tree, more and more to engraft like 
on like. The title of courtesy of ‘“ Mon frére,” by which Euro- 
pean sovereigns address each other, is to become ultimately a com- 
plete reality. 

This progressive tendeney towards a close family union of all 
the irresponsible rulers of the civilized world is a rather impor- 
tant fact in modern history, and one deserving the attention of 
others than heralds and pursuivants at arms. Like everything 
else in this sublunary world of ours, there are at least two sides 
from which this question may be envisaged, a favourable and an 
unfavourable. On the one side, there is an undoubted ad- 
vantage in these family alliances of kings for the general peace of 
Europe. Though, as we all know, brothers do sometimes quarrel 
and have disagreeable misunderstandings, yet on the ae the 
contrary is the case, nature having made the wise provision that 
of all ties which keep men together, none shall be so strong and 
so powerful as the tie of blood. A mere glance over the political 
events of the last four or five centuries shows that international 
wars have almost invariably been guided, if not actually planned 
by sovereigns not connected by family alliances ; and, that these 
wars have diminished in Europe in a direct ratio to the in- 
crease of relationship between the different princes. It would be 
easy to adduce examples of this proposition, even during so re- 
cent a period as that from the Congress of Vienna, and the esta- 
blishment of the Holy Alliance up to the present time. This is 
the bright side of the question of royal family alliances ; but 
while properly valuing the advantages so conferred, we have not 
the less to consider the reverse of the medal. The latter aspect 
may be resumed under two principal heads: the danger threaten- 
ing to the freedom of nations by a too intimate alliance of their 
rulers, and the peril menacing the royal race itself in such un- 
natural restraint of blood, Perhaps to the first of these possibi- 
lities not too much importance need be attached, since itis pretty 
well agreed that if a nation is really ripe for freedom and 
worthy of enjoying liberty, no sovereign or association of sove- 
reigns will ever be powerful enough to prevent such enjoyment. 
Remains, therefore, the second and more immediate peril of 
princely alliances, the degencraey of the Royal race. With- 
out subscribing in full to Mr. Darwin’s theories about the 
progress of the species by means of “ natural selection,” 
it is yet a fact not to be denied that a certain amount of intermix- 
ture between different races is absolutely necessary for the physical 
as well as moral well-being of the human family. The conforma- 
tion to this rule has an apt illustration in our own little island, 
where Saxon, Dane, Celt, Norman, Scot, and Pict, intermarrying 
for a thousand generations, have produced one of the finest races 








| on earth, one sending its offshoots through all the corners of the 


habitable globe, and girding the earth with the sound of its 
speech. Again, the non-observance of this rule is as visibly elu- 
cidated in the history of many Oriental tribes; and even in cer- 


| tain instances in the condition of small sections of the population 


of Europe. There are villages in some of the upper cantons of 
Switzerland, regions surrounded by mighty mountain walls, and 
shut off by almost impassable barriers from the rest of the world, 
where the inhabitants have been in the habit of intermarrying 
for centuries, and where the result has been that either the race 


' has died out completely, or, worse still, has been transformed into 


| that horrible form of human degeneracy, known as cretin, 


With 
such examples before us, we may well fear for the future of the 
great European family of sovereigns, should the tendeney to 


| intermarriages continue among them. 


| 
| 
| 
' 


It is a rather curious fact in the history of modern European 
nations, that whereas in the great bulk of the population there 
has been for a long period past a continually increasing spread of 
equality among the different ranks and classes, just the contrary 
has been the case in the one select rank above the subject, the 
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class of sovereign families. Peer and peasant now jostle each 
other in the street, wear the same garments, eat very nearly the 
same food, and, as citizens of the state, have precisely the same 
duties and responsibilities, and obey the same laws. 
mésalliance of a coroneted marquis with a poor and pretty 
milliner does not startle the world very much now-a-days ; 
and the rise of a lawyer’s clerk to the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer is, even by the Conservatives of this 
generation, looked upou as rather natural than otherwise. But, 
strangely enough, while thus the barriers which the pride of rank 
and birth of former times created are drawn away one by one, 
there is a huge boundary of a new kind forming at the very 
pinnacle of society, and creating a deeper chasm than ever. 
Royalty is separating itself from the people, and form- 
ing, what never it was before, a distinct class, the different mem- 


bers of which are strictly on a level, but unconnected with any | 


other class below. According to this new law of Ebenbiirtigkeit, 


as exposed in the Almanach de Gotha, a Prince of Lichtenstein, | 


sovereign of a territory of one-and-a-half square miles, may ask 
the hand of a Princess Royal of Great Britain, in strict propricty, 
but, in return, would have a right to think it presumptuous it 
even the youngest of his eleven daughters were demanded in 
marriage by the possessor of half an English county, the lord of a 
thousand acres. The former union, though unequal in the high- 


est degree, would be enregistered as perfectly en régle; the | 


Jatter, a match of far more parallel interest, would be set down 
as a decided mésalliance. While all the other ranks of society 
flow into each other, joining more and more, royalty acknow- 
ledges no connecting root with any other class, but will stand 
alone and by itself, like the gods of Greece on the Olympian 
Hills, only differing greatly in their portrait galleries. ‘This 
desire, we say, of forming the royal families of Europe 
into a distinet class, unapproachable from below, has its origin in 
Germany, the country of princedom, par exeecllence. In all the 
rest of European countries, Englind included, the principle was 
unknown until within a comparatively recent period of modern 
times. Every tyro in English history is aware that our Kings of 
old married the daughters of the land, considering them perfectly 
ebenbiirtig, and fit, in every respect, to be their consorts on the 
throne. It was only a century ago, in the reign of the third 
George, that the Legislature of the realm was asked to interfere 
with this illimited liberty of royalty to choose consorts wherever 
and whenever they liked. Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, 
son of Frederick Prince of Wales, having married, on the 2d of Oc- 
tober, 1771, Mrs. Horton, widow of Mr. Christopher Horton, of Cat- 
ton Hall, Derbyshire, George III. became so enraged at this act of 
his weak-minded brother that he not only issued an order for- 
bidding the Duke and his Consort to appear at Court, but at the 
same time forwarded a message to Parliament, recommending a 
legislative provision for preventing any of the Royal family from 
marrying without the consent of the sovereign. But, humble 
though the Legislature was at that period in respect to all Govern- 
ment measures, the Royal Marriage Act prepared by the ministers 
met with extraordinary resistauce in both Houses. The Teutonic 
notion of royalty, as aclass by itself, seemed repulsive to the 
British mind, and the Peers as well as the representatives of the 
people, employed every degree of parliamentary skill to defeat the 
sill, or at least to obstruct its progress. New motions were con- 
tinually made, either to expunge the original clauses, or to amend 
the most exceptionable parts, and the result was that in the end 
Ministers had to let the veto of the King be limited to the age 
of twenty-five. But even the eoncession was far from being ap- 
proved of in the Lower House, where Mr. William Dowdeswell 
became the leader of a compact minority, who argued that if 
English Princes were by law allowed to govern the reali at the 
age of eighteen, they scarcely ought to be forbidden by law to 
marry according to their own choice before the age of twenty-five. 
Popular wit at once embodied this argument in some lines which 
came to be sung throughout the land :— 
* Quoth Dick to Tom,—This Act appears 

Absurdas I'm alive, 

Yo take the Crown at eighteen years 

The Wife at twenty-five. 

The mystery, how shall we explain > 

For sure as Dowdeswell said, 

‘Lhus early if they're fit to reign 

They must be fit to wed. 

Quoth Tom to Diek,—Thou art a fool 

And little know’st of life. 

Alas! ‘tis easier far to rule 

A kingdom than a wile.” 

But tea wit, no more than parliamentary opposition, was 
able to obstruct the determined will of the king, and the minis- 
terial phalanx in the Legislature, and after several months of hos- 
tile resistance on the part of the Liberals, the bill passed, March 
24, 1772, the third reading by the small majority of 168 against 
115. The Act thus voted, enacted that no member of the royal 
family, being under the age of twenty-five years, should contract 
marriage without the sovereign’s sanction; but that on attaining 
the stated age, they should be at liberty, should such sanction be 
withheld, to solemnize the proposed union, under the further con- 
dition that, having announced to the Privy Council the name of 
the person they wished to espouse, an entire year should elapse 
without cither House of Parliament addressing the sovereign 
against it. Thus originated the famous Royal Marriage Act, 
which is still holding in bonds the princes of British lineage, for- 
bidding them to do what is allowed to the most humble of sub- 
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| jeets, and controlling their feelings in the very point where hy- 
| man sentiments should be most free and unrestrained. We do 
| away in our time with so much that is dark and unwholesome, 
we pride ourselves so greatly in elevating the purely human 
above the narrow confines cf fortuitous cireumstances: would it 
not then be a step in the right direction, if we began to think 
of reconsidering the Royal Marriage Act with a view to its 
repeal ? 


THE VOT! OF THE LORDS. 

Tur leaders of the Conservative party have made a false position 
for the House of Lords aud for themselves. The falsity of the 
position is disguised rather than mitigated by the circumstance 
that they have deluded some Liberals to side with them. We do 
not remember avy case of grand public seduction managed with 
more purcly superficial inducements. The style of argument by 
which the Conservative leaders have carried away themselves and 
their followers is worthy of promising boys at school, but of no- 
| thing more. It is with a feeling of unfeigned admiration, we 
might almost say of afiection, that we extend that censure to 
Lord Lyndhurst ; for there is a sort of immortal juvenility in the 
qualities which led him to figure so conspicuously amongst the 
misleaders and the misled. The position of the Conservative 
recusants in the question of the paper-tax repeal appears to us to 
be fallacious and figmentary on every branch of the discussion— 
in the matter of precedent, finance, and policy.* 

Lord Lyndhurst advanced an imposing array of precedents; 
| but none of them applies with absolute strictness, And the whole 
| argument appears to us to fall short of that which the vindicators 
of the Peers’ privileges might claim, while far exceeding their war- 
rant as applied to their present course. The special precedentof 
1811—the rejection of a bill which at oncediminished and increased 
a tax—is obviously enfeebled by the fact that the right of the 
Peers might be recognized to challenge a measure increasing a 
tax, though the diminution of a tax might pass. In other words, 
the precedent proves that the Peers have a right to what was 
admitted—the rejection of a tax; but it does not follow that they 
have the corresponding right to the virtual increase of a tax. 
Again, it has been argued that the Peers have no right to amend 
a money bill; but surely this has not been made out by any of 
the speakers. The authority of Somers has been advanced, and 
it is an authority to which we must all bow, so far as it can be 
employed to obtain our attention for great constitutional maxims 


and rules of conduct. Somers was a lawyer whose genius 
it was to understand the bearing of technical and prac- 


tical law upon the political life of his country, and vice 
| versi; but he was not infallible, either in action or in 
|} argument, as the correspondence and conduct of his later 

years showed. We meke the remark without in the slightest 
| degree abating from the truly unlimited debt of gratitude which 
we owe to Somers, in common with the very highest leaders in 
that great period of our constitutional history. According to the 
story, the Lords waived their right toamend a money bill, because 
they could not carry out their amendment, since the House of 
Commons ean strike out the amendment of the Lords. Now, even 
| if, on very high abstract ground, it may be argued that there is no 
| right without a power, it is still obvious that the Peers might 
claim to hold the right of making their amendments at least 
suggestively, on the understanding that if they did not at least 
expect the adoption of the amendment they would not pass the 
bill. There is more than one process for this suggestive action of 
' the onc House upon the other, including the conferences; and 
obviously it would be possible for the Lords, before the passing of 
a bill, to invite a conference with the other House, for the very pur- 
pose of ascertaining the sentiments of the Commons. Still the 
Peers have an absolute right to reject every bill which is presented 
to them if they so please, and not the slightest advantage can be 
attained, either in argument, or suasion, or influence, by any 
denial or question of that right. While, therefore, advancin 
precedents which do not absolutely settle the question, Lord 
Lyndhurst appears to us to make too weak a statement of the 
Lords’ rights and privileges. 

The question of finance was chiefly in the hands of Lord 
Monteagle, and it could scarcely be in worse hands. He, an old 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, drew nicespecial pleading, attorney- 
like distinctions between the passing of one portion of a budget 
and the rejection of another; bandying words about the right to 
reject the repeal of the paper-duty though passing an augmented 
Income-tax. He became garrulous .on ‘ the delusive and un- 
justifiable character of the late budget ;” with much to say also 
| about the budget of the future, which he assumes to be a very 
ruinous and unpopular measure, And the controller of the Ex- 
chequer, whose traditions are not so purely glorious, was indis- 
creet enough to go into details about Exchequer hands, Alto- 
gether, Lord Monteagle’s elaborate spoken * article” upon the 
bill resembles an old budget speech turned upside down ; as if the 
veteran could not forget his office ; although he made his speech 
obtrusively out of place and out of date. It was a systematic 
impertinence. 

* Let us say for the sake of distinctnessgthat the question immediately at 
issue is one in which the Spectator has no material interest. Many of our 
contemporaries would unquestionably benefit by the repeal of the paper- 
tax. It was not our intention to reduce the price as a consequence of that 
repeal ; and what little advantage we might have derived from the dimi- 
nished expense in paper was as likely to be counterbalanced by the compe- 
tition which the measure would call forth through the increase in the 
number of journals. Practically, therefore, we might rather expect injury 
than advantage from the measure which we have been advocating. 
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If Lord Lyndhurst’s truly interesting exercise on finance pre- 
cedents in the Lords, and Lord Monteagle’s ex-budget speech, 
failed to establish the. case of the Opposition on the two branches 
of precedent and finance, Lord Derby made a still greater fiasco 
in the,matter of policy. We scarcely remember.a more vigorous 
and triumphant failure. than that in which the leader of a party 
commits himself to the maintenance of an utterly condemned tax, 
descends to such personelities as calling a statesman opposed to 
him a “gambler,” and inveigles the Peers into encroaching on 
the province of the Commons. We repeat that we do not for a 
moment deny the right of the Lords to criticise finance, to 
amend money bills, and to reject them; but here, under the 
guidance of Lord Derby, the Peers were pushing themselves for- 
ward as virtually the responsible arrangers of a budget, as the 
champions of a particular impost which cannot possibly be main- 
tained much longer, and as conducting that policy in a tone of 
brawling defiance. We can understand the reason why. With 
all his courage and geniality, Lord Derby is a man who never 
feels quite at ease when he doubts whether he may not be in the 
wrong; 2 little twinge of couscience and of judgment, made him 
disguise his timidity under an outward show of bullying; but in 
every respect it was a failure. If the Liberals are thwarted, it is 
upon a triviality. Lord Derby has the stupendous glory of de- 
ijeating Mr. Dobson Collett, the Seeretary to the Association for 
the Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge. But, although he has be- 
trayed his antagonism to Lord Palmerston’s Government, he has 
overruled no essential in the poliey of the Cabinet. He has al- 
lowed the publie to see a manifest desire to injure Mr, Gladstone 
personally,—without success. He has compelled a Liberal go- 
vernment to keep on hand more money than it desired ; and he 
has so managed his tactics as to leave to those opponents the 
balance of reason, cash, policy, and popularity. : 

We hear some, even Liberal politicians, maintaining that the 
Lords are in the right, because it was necessary to assert their 
codrdinate power in the action of the Legislature. Admit the 
demands of Mr. Bright, they say, and the Lords will be completely 
set aside. The Member for Birmingham has led the Commons 
in the first encroachment on the codrdinate legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the Peers, and if you tolerate this first infraction, you 
will see but the beginning of an attempt to establish a democratic 
tyranny through the Lower House. ‘This is vaticinating on small 
data with a vengeance. Mr. Bright’s exaggerated assertions re- 
specting the limitation of authority in the House of Lords con- 
stitutes no substantial restraint upon the Peers ; who hold their 
rights, privileges, and powers entirely unimpaired, and unim- 
pairable, by the eloquence of John Bright. Nor do the Lords 
need more authority and power than they actually possess. They 
have greatly improved in the public estimation of late years, and 
justly. Without much theoretical purpose, there has been a bet- 
ter distribution of functions between the three great branches of 
our governing authority. The Crown has been allowed to enjoy, 
with far less wrangling than we remember years back, a more 
peaceful possession of executive action and military command ; and 
itis a remarkable fact that in the same period the actual amend- 
ment in the organization and conduct of the public departments 
has been far ahead of any exposition volunteered by the Admin- 
istrative Reformers. The Commons have been left, with a re- 
warkable absence of question, to exercise their final control over 
finance ; and if there is still some imperfection in their constitution 
as a representation of the community, they have in many respects, 
particularly in a freer choice of Members, discounted some of the im- 
provements anticipated from further Reform Bills ; while they have 
undoubtedly prepared the way for larger measures. The Peers 
still possess without question their power as the Great Inquest of 
the Nation, the final judiciary upon state offenees. While the 
Commons represent the community at large, the Lords have more 
and more, through the elevation of successful eminent men, be- 
come the representation of the recognized élite of the country. 
And most fitly, in consideration of their distinctive function, and 
of the many eminent lawyers whom they comprise amongst their 
ranks, they have vindicated the intelligence, conscience, and the 


influence of the aristocracy by taking the lead in law amend- | 


ments. Viewing the facts calmly and impartially, away from the 
one-sidedness of party or the heats of temporary conflict, we 
cannot but admit that we are better than we sometimes describe 
ourselves to be; and that the juster distribution of ideas which 


existsin the three branches of our governing system has not only 


mended many faults which existed formerly, but has smoothed 
the way for progressive improvement. 

The immediate difficulties of the day are annoying rather than 
appalling,—vexations for their pettiness rather than alarming for 
their dangers. During the life of most men who are still taking 
part in public affairs, we have, as we have before remarked, seen 
question after question discussed, exhausted, and practically 
arranged in a succession of the grandest settlements that any 
nation has witnessed within the same period of time. 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was settled in 1832. Not that the 
reforms were finally completed; but the question of reform or 
no reform was absolutely determined, with a great instalment. 
We need not recapitulate other questions,—ineluding one that has 
been acquiesced in more than sub silentio, with willing codpera- 
tion on the part of the class subject to it—administrative reform, 
While England is thus made to pause, while looking about for 
an aspect of further improvement sufficiently broad to demand 
the unanimous consent of leading minds amongst us, we see 
Europe heaving and tossing with questions similar to our own 


The ques- | 


| of a past day, but in a far cruder state; and we, in our advanced 
| condition, are rather disposed to stand and look on, until the 
state of the continent shall be brought upa little nearer to our own. 
We want it, in order to a more ample and prosperous develop- 
ment of our Imperial relations, as in the case of the European 
commercial treaties, which we have begun with France. It so 
happens, too, that we have at the head of affairs a man of the 
world,—a statesman who combines a certain political optimism 
with a broad speculative philosophy in regard to ulterior 
tendencies. Thus the ruling genius of the day is animated by a 
spirit which reconciles things as they are with things as they 
shall be ; disarming, at once, both the alarms of Toryism 
and the impatience of ultra-Liberalism. Even the Tories 
have grown to be Liberal, and they want to assert their 
existence in an action not discordent with public opinion; 
while the Liberals considerately desire to move and yet 
not to shock political opponents. It is obvious that sach condi- 
tions are the elements of a state of opinion which, if we wanted 
to censure it, we should characterize as vacillation, but which 
may be more accurately described as a state of repose between 
great measures ; the leisure itself, however, being tilled up by 
many minor measures in the aggregate scarcely less valuable 
than the greatest. Meanwhile, too, even amid the business of 
the market-place, we must not forget the ceaseless progress which 
is going on in other paths of human activity,—in the library, the 
observatory, the laboratory, the factory, the school, and even in 
the prison. If there is a political calm, its very amusements are 
of an intellectual and improving order. Larger numbers of our 
countrymen are learning to read the British constitution, and to 
recognize its great landmarks ; and the conflicting opinion of the 
day is but the self-debate which precedes much broader and more 
settled opinions for the entire community on the great cardinal 
questions of representation, taxation, and commerce with the 
world. If we reflect, therefore, before we yield to petulant dis- 
content with Lord Derby, we may end in hopeful contentment for 
the world at large, only striving to do as well as we can the work 
of the day according to the opportunity of the day. Let us tr 

to pass Lord John’s Further Reform Bill, somewhat amended, 
this year; and we will settle the Paper-duties next year, with no 
fear that, in the meanwhile, Lords and Commons will forget their 
true place in the country. 


LEGAL ACCIDENTS, 
Mr. Pitr Taytor, the greatest living authority upon the law of 
evidence, has written to the 7imes pointing out the defect which 
produced the last miscarriage of criminal justice. Nor is it quite 
certain that we have yet fully ascertained the extent of the evil; 
and so long as we persist in excluding the evidence of prisoners, and 
prisoners’ wives, we may never be able to arrive at the number of 
legal accidents, A correspondent, last week, drew our attention 
to the necessity of having only one law of evidence, which should 
equally apply in practice at Nisi j’rius, in Equity, in Bankruptey, 
and in the Crown Courts. In the last alone do we close the 
| mouth of the accused, and we are only now too well aware with 
what miserable result in Mr. Hatch’s case. 

There does not exist any reason, apparently, why we should 
not allow a prisoner to be a witness in an issue between himself 
and the Crown, in the same way as we would permit him to be a 
witness in an issue between himself and his neighbour. The dif- 
ference between the two cases does not lie in the mode, but in the 
subject of inquiry. One issue affects the liberty, perhaps the life; 
the other, simply the estate of the defendant. Yet, before we 
allow a man to be mulcted in damages for negligence in destroy- 
ing his neighbour’s panels, we permit him to be examined in ex- 
planation. But, if instead of simply damaging the panels of the 
carriage, the life of the driver is sacrificed, we indict the wrong- 
doer for manslaughter, and close his mouth, refusing to hear 
from him one word of evidence. Explanation he may give; but 
having heard witnesses against him on oath, we refuse to swear 
the accused. Acquittal may follow; the explanation may be a 
satisfactory one, only we have to act upon an unsworn statement. 

What does actually come out of this state of things is, that 
from our being so obstinately determined not to examine a pri- 
| soner, we provide a means of escape for the Guilty, An inno- 

cent man would give a clear and rational account of his conduct ; 
| a guilty one would probably confirm the case for the prosecution, 
It is one thing to refuse to examine a prisoner against his will; 
that is very proper, for the proseeutor ought to be able to make 
out his case beyond all fair and reasonable doubt ; but it is quite 
unnecessary to rush into the opposite extreme, and refuse to allow 
a prisoner to tender his evidence. ‘Take the recent Hatch and 
Plummer cases as examples of our jurisprudence. On the first 
trial, Eugenia Plummer is heard; Mr. Hatch is compulsorily 
silent; on the second trial, the parties are reversed, and so are 
their rights and disabilities. We have then two trials, without 
a definite result, inclusive of the whole case. The first verdict 
found Mr. Hatch guilty of an offence; the second, declared the 
principal witness a perjurer. But does the second verdict en- 
tirely destroy the first? Scarcely so, for it only goes to show 
that as to one witness, it was procured by perjury. If the first 
jury could have heard Mr. Hatch as a witness, we should have 
had a verdict on the whole case ; we have a verdict in two parts ; 
which do not make a whole. 

There seems still less reason to exclude the testimony of wives. 
Affection will, of course, taint the evidence ; but a jury will be 
able to make the necessary deduction. We admit a wife’s evidence 
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in every other court ; and there is no reason to doubt that their | ments for the Church of England in that diocese, in gee 
i 


evidence is equal to the average of the truthfulness of witnesses. 
We put it into the power of a villain to destroy the best evidence, 
by marrying the accomplice. If Rush had married Emily Sand- 
ford, he would have annihilated the testimony which convicted 
him. But reverse the case of Rush, and suppose a wife to be 
capable and, perhaps, the only person capable, of clearing up a 
train of doubtful circumstances, all tending to throw suspicion 
upon an accused, we have no means of getting out of the pe 
—_ that illogical process of giving the prisoner the benefit of a 
oubt. 

But another question arises out of these legal accidents. They 
destroy a man, commercially and socially, and society which has 
committed the mistake has no acknowledged means of recompense. 
In Mr. Barber’s case, Parliament voted 5000/7, But it is scarcely 
to the fitful action of Parliament that we must look for the re- 
medy. We ought to find it in our jurisprudence. The mode of 
fairly estimating the damages sustained by a prisoner, is as capable 
of being derived from evidence, as every other species of wrong. 
Loss of goods and social position is only to be compensated by 
public inquiry. This point brings us to the want which all our 
anomalies and defects in jurisprudence only make more and more 
apparent. We require a Minister of Justice, whose duty should 
be to inquire, or 
jedgments. We do not so much want machinery, as motive 
power to set what we have in motion. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, perhaps the greatest court of appeal we have in 
strength of legal intellect, is ready-made for the purpose. No trouble 
or expense should be grudged to purge our law of its defects ; 
such cases as those of Smethurst and Hateh do more to under- 
mine the very foundations of law than superficial observers are 
aware of. Smethurst’s fate was virtually settled by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, who, on an appeal, might have been a very valuable wit- 
ness, but ought never to have himself been made the Court of 
the last resort. 
a roundabout process. Such irregularities impair the system, and 
tend to deprive it of respect and authority over the minds of men. 
We can restore its position if we enlarge our law of evidence in 
criminal cases, establish a principle of compensation to legal vic- 
tims, and create a Court of Appeal to deal with error in matters 
of fact. All these rights exist in our law on the civil side; let 
us not deny longer to liberty what we have beneficially conceded 
to property. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE COLONIES. 
In spite of all the specious arguments of the Liberation Society, 


irect inquiries into the appeals upon doubtful | 





| 


And now we have another trial superseded by | 
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That very laudable object may be advanced in three different 
ways:—by donations in land or money, by annual subscription 
or by subscription to the guaranteed interest fund. As soon as 
this last fund shall amount to 1000/. per annum for seven years 
the directors are authorized to apply to Parliament for incorpora- 
tion of the Society; but, until this sum—no very large one—is 
raised, it is impossible to take any step towards raising the ne- 
cessary capital. The great thing hal be to endow the Church 
with property of which the value is not likely to diminish ; and it 
scarcely need be said that land furnishes a more substantial gua- 
rantee than any other kind of property. The first outlay may be 
considerable, but judicious investments at present will prevent 
the necessity for future exertions. It is shown that an arrange- 
ment of this kind will enable the National Church, in the colo- 
nies, to be much more effective than if it were to depend, to the ve 
considerable extent that it does now, on the exertions of individual, 
in the mother country. It is not without reason that, in every 
country in the world, the priesthood has been a favoured class, 
in the sense that priests have been exempt from the obligation to 
follow any of the ordinary money-getting pursuits. The system 
has, indeed, been laid open to many grave objections, for there 
have been times, in England, when the name of priest called up 
the ideas of laziness, superstition, and vice. But, it is certainly 
desirable, so far as the principle is concerned, that the clergy, who 
are oy mane from carrying on trade or commerce of any kind, 
should always be free from those worldly cares which must inter- 
fere with the exercise of their spiritual functions. 

But while we strongly urge the necessity for permanent en- 
dowments in the colonies, we must not forget to insist on the 
necessity of the greatest activity on the part of the colonial clergy, 
There, at any rate, the field 1s new, and the scope for exertion 
ample enough. The bishop who goes out to a colony carries with 
him the experience of eighteen centuries. He is fresh from a 
country which is still suffering from the effects of former schisms, 
which are, indeed, not yet entirely healed. The history of the 
Church of England, of the vicissitudes through which it has 
passed, of the dangers over which it has triumphed, of the sue- 
cess which it has obtained, constitutes an admirable guide to the 
colonial clergy. It seems to us even possible that a bishop might 
so act as to make Dissent unnecessary. With the strictest ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the English Church, he might make 
his teaching acceptable to that large portion of the Dissenting 


| community whose schism arises mainly out of a difference of 
| opinion as to non-essentials, and thereby realize more completely 


there seems to be an inseparable connexion between the idea of a | 


National Church and the idea of permanent endowments. Ever 
since Charles the Great conferred on Adrian the First that 
splendid donation which ‘transformed the Church’s ancient patri- 
mony of farms and houses into the temporal dominion of cities and 
provinces,” there have been men who have argued, and argued 
in vain, against the notion of an establishment. 
admit that a great deal has been accomplished, since the foundation 
of Christianity, by voluntary efforts, and the two great branches 
of the Catholic Church—those of Rome and of England—have 
been second to none in missionary zeal. But the belief that a 
National Church should not depend on the capricious liberality of 
the richer portion of the community has survived so many attacks, 
proved stronger than so many prejudices, and taken so deep a root 
amongst us, that its permanence may be safely spotisted. Nor 


We willingly | 


is it one of those beliefs which are cherished, not so much for their | 


intrinsic value, as for the length of time they have endured. 
-* not always respectable, and there are many old beliefs 
which are every year rudely trodden under foot, and cast away 
with bitter contempt. This one, however, has survived, and we 
have before us an illustration of the vitality which still distin- 


guishes it from other beliefs which have descended to us from ages | 1 i 
Any one would have | and their drunken mothers, and you call for a change in our system. 


of bigotry, intolerance, and barbarism. 
thought, that if the notion of a permanent endowment were only 
an accident, as logicians would oe it, of the English Church, 
no attempt would have been made to apply it to the colonies. The 


Colonial Church would be allowed to flourish as best it could. | 


| were all established and managed by private zeal. 


She would be supported, in the first instance, and always aided by 
voluntary subscriptions from England, but it would be expected 
that, for the future, it must trust, in still greater measure, to the 
liberality of the colonists who have directly benefited by the 

resence of a National Church amongst them. This has hitherto 

n the case to an enormous extent. The Church of England in 
the colonies has been supported by contributions from individuals 
in the mother country, But a vigorous effort is now being made, 
so far as the diocese of Adelaide, in South Australia, is concerned, 
to | soa matters on a different footing, and to establish permanent 
endowments for the clergy and church purposes. There can be 
no question, whatever, as to the duty of the mother country to aid 
in such an effort as this, and we think it worth while to enter 
into some details as to the means by which this Church Endow- 
ment Society hopes to accomplish its object. 

It is proposed to purchase as much land as may be required, 
within the colony, by means of borrowed capital, at 5 per cent 
interest, to be redeemed by a sinking fund. The selection of 
land for purchase will be made by a sub-committee of the board 
of directors, and the local knowledge of the committee will enable 
them to effect advantageous purchases. For the redemption of 
the a to be borrowed, an adequate sinking fund will be cre- 
ated, for the purpose, as soon as practicable, of making endow- 


Old | 


° . . ° . ° . , 
| in connexion with the treatment of “ Little Children”’ in reformatories 





than has hitherto been done in England, the idea of a National 
Church. 








PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATORIES. 
[It is with the greatest satisfaction that we publish this letter from 
Mr. Barwick Baker. It corrects any error that might be suggested in 


| the mind of the reader, by recent remarks of our own, and it gives an 


amount of information which supplies a want. We are very glad to 
have this report, which tells what has been done, and what to do, and 
furnishes a good practical hint for the Metropolitan Magistrates. The 
consideration of expense is admirably handled by our esteemed corres- 
pondent; but it is obvious from what he cannot tell us, that the way 
still has to be made up in Middlesex. If not throughout England; for 
let us remember that the Reformatory is but a substitute for the school 
ex post facto. But what may we not hope of a land whose country 
gentleman can send us a report of voluntary service to the state like that 
which we now print >] 
Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, 21st May 1860. 
Srr—You have done me the honour to mention my name, among others 


Will you permit a reply ? . 

You say that Mr. Norton had three little girls brought before him—that 
he wished to send them to a reformutory, but that there was no room in the 
Rescue Society’s Reformatory at Hampstead, and, therefore, that they were 
obliged to be returned to the deformatory as you justly term it, of the streets 


Forgive my reminding you, Sir, what our system is. It was found, on 
examination, that large reformatories established and conducted by govern- 
ments have rarely succeeded nearly so well as those which were founded b 
a charity. Mettray, Redhill, the Raue Hause at Hamburgh, thoug’ 
argely subsidized and carefully inspected and watched by Government, 
Government, therefore, 
in 1854, thought it best to merely give facilities for and offers of help to 
such counties and towns as would establish reformatories for themselves— 
and leave each county to do its own work so long as it was well done. 
Great fault was found with this plan by many. It was said that a permis- 
sive Act would be inoperative, and that nothing would be done. However 
as it happened—one or two counties, and, shortly after, three or four coun- 
ties—and then, nearly all counties established, at some cost and trouble, 
reformatories for themselves, and those counties, when their reformatories 
got fairly into work diminished their juvenile crime to an extraordinary 
degree. After a short time, the schools which were set on foot with a 
vague hope that they might, after great extension, supply the necessities of 
their own counties, were found, without extension, able to receive far more 
boys than their own counties could furnish. Then the Government made 
a wise addition to the law; enabling counties who had no reformatories 
to grant a sufficient sum from the county rates, to pay any other county 
(who had an established reformatory) to take their boys. This has worked 
admirably—and many counties have availed themselves of it, and instead 
of building schools for themselves which never would have been half filled, 
have subsidized those of other counties who had room. How far this may 
have affected crime it is difficult to say, because an increase or decrease of 
crime may be dependent on so many causes; but, certainly, at exactly the 
time that this system came into action, the whole juvenile crime of the 
country decreased 26 per cent in two years. 

At present, I believe, the whole of England, except Middlesex, has ample 
accommodation for all the boys and girls who are fit cases for reformatories. 

Middlesex had an act of its own. I have never worked on it, or under it, 
therefore, I do not pretend to say whether it was well ordered or not. But, 
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it has onl lately begun to work at all, and, at present, it 
en only tere aaie rete years into its establishment at Felt- 


OR hee all the other counties in England have cleared off the princi- 

] part of their juvenile crime, and have room to spare. The London ma- 

istrates have all along said—‘* It is very hard that the provincial establish- 
ments won’t take our boys.” The provincial reformatories —— We have 
raised, either by ——= or county rate, money to estab ‘ish our schools, 
and to pay the surplus beyond the Government grant. Middlesex has as 
yet done nothing. If they will neither establish a reformatory for them- 
selves, adequate to their wants, nor subsidize us for taking their boys, we 
can, on principle, no more relieve them than we can relieve beggars who 
ean earn money but will not.” This was the feeling between the metropo- 
lis and the counties. I confess I felt with the counties; and, although I 
and many others took many London boys as individual cases, we objected, 
on principle, to tax our own counties, whether by rate or private charity, to 
ease another great county who would do nothing to iueip herself. 

Now the circumstances are altered. Middlesex has a reformatory— 
though it will only receive those under fourteen—and I fear that those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen, are, so far as I have seen, precisely those who 
do the mischief in leading others into crime. But the Middlesex Reforma- 
tory is supported entirely from the county rates, while the subsidy to our 
schools is paid from the consolidated fund. The consequence is, that Mid- 
dlesex pays its share ‘in general taxes to = our county reformatories, 
while we pay nothing towards the support of Feltham. 

Some counties on learning this, have agreed to receive, so far as they are 
able, that portion of the juvenile crime of London, which their act incapa- 
citates them from dealing with, viz., those from fourteen to sixteen years 
old. At present, I am not aware of any accurate account as to the numbers 
of boys committed in the year, who have been twice, three, or four times, or 
oftener previously convicted. Without some such account as this, we cannot 
organize any plan of operations, and I need hardly remind you, that a ge- 
neral who takes the field without any guess at the enemy’s numbers or 
strength, or any plan save that of fighting anything that comes, will hardly 
fight at a good advantage. ; iat 

I have great hope, however, that we shall shortly obtain something like a 
systematic account of London juvenile crime. I have little doubt that a cost 
of not much beyond 10/. will do it, and I have offered to pay one-half if 
Middlesex can pay the other. Were this done, and could a plan of the cam- 

ign be organized, I have little doubt that offers would be made by other 
counties to receive s0 many boys above fourteen, as, with the aid of the 
Cornwall Reformatory Ship, the Home in the East, and above all the excel- 
lent Redhill, would take at first only just the worst cases, but when these 
were cleared off would suffice for the wants of all London. 

But all this must depend on whether Middlesex magistrates will meet us 
fairly or will be offended at our presuming to interfere. 

but with regard to the girls. It is not for me to say where the London 
girls ought to be sent, but, certainly the Rescue Reformatory at Hampstead 
is not as you seem to imply, the only hope. An applicationto the Girls’ 
Reformatory at Exeter, which last September was not half full, or to either 
of the Birmingham, or either of the Liverpool Girls’ Reformatories might 
have answered, providing the cases were really fit eases. I have nothing to 
do with girls’ reformatories, as I find my own work quite suflicient ; but, it 
has very often happened, that I have been applied to, to find a reformatory 
for some girls, and if it was a fit case, I have never had any difficulty. 

But, Sir, you must forgive my reminding one who, like yourself, would 
always avoid an unnecessary waste of public money—that it is by no means 
in every case which it is desirable to send toa Reformatory. The treatment 
there is less expensive than that of a prison by the week—but more ex- 
pensive per case from the length of detention, We have not yet reduced the 
cost within the 7s. a week for each boy allowed by Government. Each boy 
costs the country whether by Government pay, county-rates, or private 
subscriptions, 20/. perannum. If he stays two years, 40/.; if five years, 
100/. This is a serious cost, and one not rashly to be tampered with. It is well 
worth 100/. or far more to stop a boy from becoming a clever thief—but of 
those once convicted, not one in a hundred would ever become clever or 
eminent. Throughout England generally, of all the boys convicted a first 
time not above one in four is convicted again. (In London I am told one 
half are so. In the counties generally, one in eight.) Ifso, it is surely 
hardly worth spending 100/. till some trial has been made, whether a simpler 
remedy may succeed. It is frequently said that it is best to take the safe 
side, and never mind the expense—but, Sir, when ! am spending either 

rivate or public money that is not my own, I do mind the expense, and I 

ave often felt ashamed to send in my bill to the Home Office, for the sup- 
port of boys who, I have no doubt, had they been sent to prison for one 
week, would in all probability never have come before the magistrate again. 
Perhaps they may be the better for their schooling, but my object is not 
merely to benefit certain individual boys who have done wrong, but to 
benefit the public by the diminution of crime. 

But to return to Middlesex. I have little doubt that though the magis- 
trates will give no pay, as all poorer counties do, yet if they will only take 
the trouble to communicate with other counties, and will show good reasons 
for asking help, they may find now, thank God for it, room sufticient in the 
county reformatories of England to receive all the most serious cases of 
Middlesex, and after a very few years, to reduce its juvenile crime within 
easy bounds. 

This must, however, commence with some organized plan. I fear that 
they must hardly expect us to sit still , taking as a boon what each indivi- 
dual magistrate may send us; but if they will ascertain their wants, will 
agree to act on some hopeful plan, and all to act in concert with us. I have 
little doubt that they will find abundant help, without building more re- 
formatories. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, T. B. L. Baker. 


Letters to the Editor. 
POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
Belfast, 15th May 1860. 

Sm-—In your article of the 2lst ultimo, on “ The Post Office and the 
Journals,”’ you discuss the manner in which postal charges ought to be re- 
duced, so as to give the greatest advantage to the public, supposing it to be 
decided that the profits of the Post Office are to be treated as a surplus 
available for reduction. I wish to submit some reasonings on the subject, 
which I shall take from a paper of my own, published in the Dublin Statis- 
tical Journal of March 1859, and favourably noticed by you some time after- 
wards, 

You mention the proposal of the Times, that the weight of the newspaper 
which a penny will carry, should be increased from four to six ounces ; and 
you hint that it would be more acceptable to the public if letter postage 
were to be reduced to a halfpenny. Now, I agree with you, that the de- 
mand for an increase of the great privileges enjoyed by newspapers is quite 
unreasonable in the present state of the question ; at the same time, I can- 
not think any better of the suggestion to reduce letter postage to a half- 

mny, and thus abandon the entire net revenue of the Post Office, with 

ittle sensible advantage to any one. But there is another way of reducing 
postal charges, more reasonable than the former of these two, and less 








costly than the latter: I mean by increasing the weight of the letter that 
can be carried for a penny. 

It is only by comparatively recent changes that this has been suggested. 
The penny postage, at its first introduction, was a most liberal measure ; 
and newspapers, at that time, remained under the old law. But the abo- 
lition of the compulsory newspaper stamp, and the introduction of the book 
post, established a scale of charges which, omitting details. was simply this : 
‘**a penny for four ounces of printed or en vol papers, or manuscripts 
open at the ends, and a Fay J for half an ounce of letters, or anything 
else.”” Why, then, should we not simplify the scale yet further, by abo- 
lishing any distinction between letters and newspapers or book parcels, and 
charging all at a penny for four ounces ? 

The direct loss to the revenue by such a change may be easily and exact] 
calculated. In 1857, the number of inland letters was about 584,000,000, 
and the average postage en each was 14d. The change I propose would, of 
course, strike off the odd eighth of a penny, which would entail a loss of 
262,500/.; and the rapid increase of correspondence which has taken place 
since then, would probably raise this to about 300,000/. 

It is, of course, impossible to make any exact estimate of the increased 
expense, which the working of the Post Office would incur by such a change, 
in consequence of the increased weight of letters: but there is every reason 
to believe that it would be trifling. Mail conveyance by rail is no doubt 
very costly, but this cost is incurred, not for weight, but for s , and for 
the expense of running trains at hours which are not desirable for the 
ordinary traffic, so that it would not be increased by increasing the weight 
of the mails. It is to be observed, also, that the proposed change would act 
on letters only, and they make up but three-sevenths of the weight of an 
average inland mail: the remaining four-sevenths consist of newspapers and 
book parcels. Besides, the weight of letters, and newspapers does not show 
any tendency to presson its legal limits; it is, on the average, only five- 
eighths of what may be carried for a penny. 

The groundlessness of any fear lest mails should become unmanageably 
heavy is, however, most forcibly shown by the fact, that the average post-~ 
age on inland mails is 264/. 10s. 8d. per ton: a rate which is more than 
amply sufficient to leave a profit, after paying any possible expense of mere 
carriage, not only at home, but to any part of the civilized world. 

For these reasons, I believe that the change I propose would entail 
scarcely any increase of expense in the working of the Post Office; but, as 
there is room for error here, and as the loss of revenue would be consider- 
able, it would be best to make the change by degrees. Next year, the 
weight of a penny letter might be raised to one ounce; the year after that, 
to two ounces ; and the year following to four. At this point, all distinction 
between letters and newspapers, or book parcels, would be at end. And in 
the following year we might please the 7imes by raising the weight to six 
ounces, 

Such a change would give us a small parcel post, in addition to our present 
letter post. This is much needed; and if it is seldom thought of, and the 
extent of the want altogether unknown, this is only an instance of the 
truth, that we never can know how much good a restriction has prevented, 
until it has been removed. It is a want that private enterprise cannot be 
expected to supply, because the letter post, which is the most lucrative 
branch of postal business, is already in the hands of Government. 

Respectfully, yours, J. J. M.* 

* I have taken the data for my calculation from the “‘ Fourth Report of 

the Postmaster-General.” 





READJUSTMENT OF BOROUGH CONSTITUENCIES, 
18th May 1860. 

Sin—The suggestion has been made, that, in case the report of the Com- 
mission on the Berwick election should show its electors to be not * inde- 
pendent,” but corrupt, the borough might be disfranchised, and the electors 
divided between the counties of England and Scotland in which the town is 
ee where, in larger constituencies, their corrupt tendencies would be 
ost. 

Such a measure might be well extended. If it be too late—which it may 
not yet be—to enlarge the schedule of disfranchised boroughs in the Reform 
Bill, there are yet several towns in a similar situation to Berwick, whose 
disfranchisement would place additional seats in Parliament at the disposal 
of the Ministry, There is, at the present time, this great advantage in the 
plan—that, while the representative in the House of Commons would be 
transferred to a different and larger constituency, the Jorough would alone 
be disfranchised, and not the electors; for the 10/. borough voters would, 
under the Reform Bill, at once be entered as voters on the county register. 
So excellent an opportunity as the present for readjusting the allotment of 
Members will probably not re-occur till universal suffrage be established : 
ae procul absit—at least, while the quality and quantity of education in 
the country remain unaltered. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. W. W. 








ROGERS’ WOOD CARVING, 

In the Spectator of June the 11th 1859, we noticed the restoration, 
thén going on, of St. Michael's Church, Cornhill, and the part which Mr. 
Rogers, the eminent wood-carver of Soho Square, took in it. Since that 
date the work has been finished, and opened under the immediate pre- 
sence of the Prince Consort. In order to perpetuate the gems of wood- 
carving executed with so much taste and feeling by his father, Mr. 
George Alfred Rogers has had the whole of the reall bench-ends pho- 
tographed, and published in a book. A more beautiful book we have 
scarcely ever seen; for without colouring, or other adventitious aids, 
the objects carved stand out so distinctly, as to make the beholder 
think he is really looking upon the actual carved wood. Some of the 
carvings are particularly striking,—the goat in the wilderness, the 
pelican, a branch of a mulberry-tree, and the agony in the garden. We 
might, however, enumerate every piece of the work, for they are all excel- 
lent. And the photographic artist has done justice both to himself and 
the carver, There are notes in the book touching every subject, plea- 
santly rendered. 

‘The Accademia di Belle Arti of Venice, ever since 1822, when it became 
ossessor of the Raphael drawings, and, therefore, many years before Mr, 
Lorris Moore exhibited here side by side it the painting of Apollo and Mar- 

syas, of the same design as the drawing of that subject, has never doubted 
that this drawing was the work of Raphael; since both by deceased and 
living connoisseurs it was ever recognized as being by the hand of the divine 
painter. Therefore it was that, in the Academic Council on the 6th of the 
past month of March, it was by a unanimity of votes, resolved to erase the 
name Benedetto Montagna written beneath it ; and this was at once con- 
sctentiously done. 

‘This notice will also serve as a o- to whoever may possess the photo- 
graph recently taken from that drawing, under which eg still 
appears the name, Benedetto Montagna.” —Gazetta Uffiziale di Venezia 
April 13th 1860, : 
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LUCILE.* 





Lucie has disappointed us. We like neither its substance nor | 


its form. It is the epic of a used-up, sophisticated society. The 


true moral, it has been said, of Byron’s poems, lies in the frustra- | 


tion of the epicurean or anarchic life which they depict. They 
show you the vanity of those efforts to obtain individual happiness, 
that are divorced from all motives and all ends that are not purely 
self-regarding. A boundless love of liberty and lust of will, a 


despotic self-assertion, and a passionate demand of felicity, are the | 


characteristics of Byron’s heroes. Byron is the Solomon of the 
modern poets. He os tried all the resources of material plea- 
sure, and those of art, of a a sensational art, are 
thoroughly known to him. He has looked over and through life, 
worldly- artistic life, and has found no satisfaction, no happiness 
anywhere, and like the Jewish King of old, his bitter sorrowful 
‘‘Vanitas Vanitatum,” is the final ery of his agonized soul. 
Egoism in life, egoism in pleasure, in knowledge, or in art, results 
in disappointment, self-contempt, and despair. Hence, in one 


sense, Byron’s poetry is supremely moral. It is the condemna- | 


tion of an obsolete system, in politics, in religion, in practical 
existence. It does not pretend to say what is right, though it 
may, indeed, intimate the existence of a higher, fairer world of 
thought and feeling and musically aspire towards it. It ends 
orn with a negation, and by its protest against the selfish mo- 
ralities, suggests a purer, nobler, sweeter code of morals. 


| self-erowned young king of the fashion in France” :— 


There is at all times a black shadow which overhangs existence. | 


Perhaps we ean never hope entirely to overcome the sorrow and 
terrors of human destiny ; perhaps, in the presence of the Infinite 
and the Eternal, the littleness of ‘Time, and the limitations of our 
defective Mortality must always oppress and sadden sensitive or 
aspiring natures. And thus it may be said, in Byron’s partial 
justification, that his song takes its colour, in some degree, from 
that blackness, at once extreme and unintelligible, which is but 
the fatal condition of the glorifying splendour of life, that black- 
ness, which, stoicism teaches us to endure and religious faith to 
regard hopefully, but which in our epicureanism we deplore, or in 
our intolerance of imperfection we denounce as diabolic. Thus 
the wail of the universal and inevitable scepticism, which all men, 
even good men, sometimes help to swell, rises and falls, in Byron’s 
moody song, while that individual despondence and private fret- 
fulness, which result from a waste or misdirection of human ener- 
gies, inspire with a sadness which can be healed, his morbid and 
melancholy verse. And thus, too, in Byron, there is a dark 
grandeur, an intenseness and a power of utterance, a real desola- 
tion and ‘“‘salt-surf” bitterness of emotion and expression, 
that reconcile you to the perverseness and the smallness of 
the everlasting complaint—‘‘I am so unhappy.” But if 
we can tolerate Byronvic sentiment in its original modu- 
lator, we require no repetition of it; not even when the latent 
moral of Byron’s poems is recognized and enforced. Thus Lucile, 
with all its cleverness and its virtuous ending, is little better, in 
our judgment, than a ‘damnable iteration.” Not, indeed, that 
the new poet of drawing-room existené is a direct or conscious imi- 
tator of the author of Childe Harold. In some respects, in- 
deed, he resembles Moore rather than Byron ; and in the treatment 
of his subject, in the mechanical part of his art, and his general 
elaboration of character, he approximates but distantly to our 
musical Werter. It is rather in the representation of the same 
restless, purposeless, voluptuous life, with its discontents and | 
satieties that the implied resemblance is felt. The Giaours and | 
Corsairs, the Alps and the Laras, the Gulnares and Kaleds, into 
which Byron transformed the life-weary and desperate votaries of 
pleasure, in the glittering capitals of Europe are in their Meredith 
metamorphoses, reconverted into the Alfred Vargraves, the de 
Luvois, and Luciles of civilized existence. They are all properly 
behaved, according to the regulations of the society to which they | 
have now returned ; or, if a little of the brigand still hang about 
them, they are all the more interesting, from the traces which 
they still retain of the old delightful, vagabond existence, which | 
ag led in the pathless solitude, or the pirate’s isle. 

We shall not attempt to give an analysis of Mr. Owen Mere- 
dith’s story in verse; but we will at least introduce the principal 
persons of the drama. The hero of the tale, Lord Alfred Var- 
grave, is one of those social victims, that drawn off one way by 
their passions and drawn back again by their heart, are pursued 
by a vague and immortal regret. Martyrs of the ‘divine de- 
spair,” which haunts the heroie sufferers in the Belgravian | 
“sanctuary of sorrow,” the class of men to which our esthetic 

trician remotely belongs, endeavour to quench the thirst of a 

eathless desire in the dregs of a omen opiate. Their better 
nature, however, awakens as they reel home under upbraiding | 

stars, and the votaries of Bacchus, the reveller, are transformed 
into the worshippers of the awful god of poetic inspiration, Var- | 
grave is brilliant, various, and versatile, with 
** A character wavering, fitful, uncertain, 





As the shadow that shades o’er a luminous curtain, | war physical and war intellectual. 


Vague and flitting, but on it for ever impressin 
The shape of some substance at which you stand guessing : 
When you said, ‘ All is worthless and weak here,’ behold ! 
Into sight on a sudden there d to unfold 





When you said this is genius the outlines grew wan, 


© Lucile. By Owen Meredith, Author of the “* Wanderer,” “ Clytemnestra,” &e, 


Great outlines of strenuous truth in the man : | 
Published by C | 


hapman and Hall. 





| his rival’s son, ‘‘ on the red field of Inkerman,” is the theme of 


| thor of Lucile, the existence of a varied literary talent. He ean 


| melody. It is rarely more than a spirited jingle; it is often a 


| deprecated metre, when the subject accords with the character 
| of the verse. In this instance, the subject thus accordant is war, 





And his life, tho’ in all things so gifted and skilled, 
Was at best but a promise which nothing fulfilled.” 

The heroine of the tale, Lucile de Nevers, is a woman of 
| genius, at war with the world and the world’s conventions, She 
is impassioned, self-immolating, at least in idea, and if in earlier 
life her fierce and unfashioned nature had not precluded the true 
, self-surrender, she might have satisfied her ambition, realized 
her aspirations, developed her intellectual power, in and through 
the man whose heart had comprehended her own. An opportu- 
nity of such self-identification had presented itself. She had 
missed it. It is seareely clear whether the fault was her’s or 
Vargrave’s. We believe both were wrong. Years pass by, and 
Lord Alfred is on the eve of marriage with the golden-haired 
ars By Matilda Darey, when a note, daintily written, and 
violet-scented, is put into his correspondingly wsthetic hands. The 
note is from “ Lucile.” It summons him to Serchon, in fulfil- 
ment of a promise to return its epistolary predecessors, the records 
of an earlier and more glowing age. Leaving Cousin John to 
explain his sudden disappearance to his bright-tressed ‘‘ Will-o’- 
the Wisp,” Lord Alfred obeys the summons. Once more in the 
presence of the lady of his first dreams, now ‘“ basking in the 
silent but sumptuous blaze of a soft, second summer,” the old 
feelings return, Their revival is reciprocal. Explanations com- 
mence, when presently the Duke de Luvois is announced, and 
Alfred slips into an arbour. The ducal intruder, in a later 
period of his life, degenerates morally, though we presume his ex- 
ternal improvement was uninterrupted, for when he became “a 


** Whose resplendent regaiia so dazzled the sight, 

Whose horse was so perfect, whose boots were so bright, 

Who so hailed in the salon, so marked in the Bois, 

Who so welcomed by all as Eugéne de Luvois.” 
As yet, however, he is not “the free rebel of life,” which he 
eventually becomes: his existence is made up of trifles ; but his 
vigour of nature and tension of will, if rightly directed by a great 
living principle, or an ennobling love, are capable of being 
turned to splendid account. Nevertheless, the initiation of vice 
has already begun, and its earnest prosecution seems even now to 
announce the fashionable coronation, the resplendent regalia, the 
attractive and liberal view of life, the easy morals, the perfect 
horse, and the polished boots! 

We have now introduced the refined and lawless denizens of 
this Mayfair poet’s world. Rivalry, desperation, marriage, plot, 
and counterplot ; the fall and the redemption of the well-booted 
giaour under the seraphie influence of saintly womanhood ; the 
awakening of the hero of the immortal longings, under the stress 
of peeuniary adversity, to a sense of his duties and his powers, 
help to form the argument of this drawing-room song. The 
talent, ingenuity, and affluent faney which the poem displays are 
undeniable. If the story is sometimes tedious, it 1s rarely 
without some interest; occasionally, you even admire the elo- 
quence and vigour with which a scene is depicted, or an emotion 
described, or feel the momentary contagion of poetic enthusiasm 
or moral sympathy ; as when Matilda’s girlish contiding love is 
pourtrayed ; or Lucile makes her earnest appeal to Luvois, or 
hovers like a guardian angel around the steps of the young and 
imperilled wife ; or when the Duke’s self-conquest, in favour of 


the poet’s song. In short, we willingly acknowledge, in the au- 


amuse ; he can interest; he is facile in expression; he is versa- 
tile in thought; he ean change from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe ; he has some of the qualities that go to make a poet; and 
experience and rigorous discipline may enable him to deserve and 
secure success. Judged, however, by any high standard of poetic 
art, Lucile must, we think, be pronounced a mistake. It wants 
simplicity, imagination, passion, concentration. The nature 
which it depicts is Aot-house nature; its principal characters are 
the diseased exoties of civilized life; without that tragical ne- 
cessity which makes the Manfreds and Conrads of Byron en- 
durable. Mr. Meredith’s impersonations are lawless, dis- 
contented, spoilt children of society, fitting heroes and heroines for 
a novel, but incapable of high poetic idealization. 

If we reprove the argument, we must equally reprove the form 
of the poem. A true musical expression is the fitting vesture of 
noetry ; or it is the sensuous fourm in which the poetic idea em- 
bodies itself. Such form, such expression, is not to be found in Mr. 
Meredith’s rhymed novel. The measure which he has selected 
as the vehicle of his thoughts and sentiments is eminently un- 
pleasing, treated at least as he has treated it; and probably 
under no conditions, could be made an appropriate instrument of 


succession of jog-trot discordances; and usually it has about it a 
coxcombical jauntiness which irritates rather than delights. It 
would be too easy to substantiate our criticism, but we refrain 
to do so; preferring in a final quotation to adduce proof of Mr. 
Meredith’s ability to write stirring and animated rhymes in this 


** Oh were nought gained beside from this conflict of Thought, 
Manat last in alliance with man hath been brought. 
The wide world owns no longer one master alone, 
And no more every nation is vassal to one, 
Now the strong need the weak, and the weak aid the strong, 
Gracious laws whereby Peace may her lifetime prolong 
Have been wrought out of Wrath by the swords of mankind, 
And the shout of free nations rolls forth on the wind, 
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May the sword then be sheathed? May the banners be furl’d ? 
And is Peace crown’d for ever fair Queen of the World ? 

Nay Peace holds the sword to establish her state, 

And the sentinel walks by the white temple gate, 

Lest the Lion by night to the Leopard should say 

‘ Arise, brother leopard, and forth on the prey !’ 

Still the Watchfire must burn, still the Watchman must wake, 
And still Force arm to keep what still Force arms to take.” 


A NEW DILUVIAN THEORY.* 
Mr. Beren’s Essay on Periodic Inundations presents a new 
theory of the mode in which those great alternations of submerg- 
ence and emergence were effected, which the solid portion of the 
earth’s surface is known to have undergone. Geologists have 


generally referred for the causes of these phenomena either to | 


jnternal disturbances, producing elevations and depressions of the 
land, or to the alteration of the beds of seas by the slow 





accumulation of detritus, or to the joint action of both these | 


land movements. They have regarded the ocean as a 
passive instrument of the great inundations and denudations, 
and it never seems to have occurred to them that the ocean 
ean have undergone secular changes of level, or have shifted 
its bed from any other cause than the encroachment upon it of 
the land. Mr. Bergh, however, assigns an astronomical reason 
why vast changes of the level of the ocean should occur, with 
the regularity of the diurnal tides, within a succession of periods, 


Ethnology and zoology may borrow some hints from the theory 
of periodical deluges alternately affecting each half of the globe. 
Southern islands were formerly continuous with continents from 
which they are now severed. Asia, Australasia, and South Ame- 
rica, were divided from each other by narrower seas, amid which 
may have lain islands which made the passage easier from one 
mainland to another. 

Northern nations have still before them an unexpired term of 
2885 years, during which they may expect to retain possession of 
their present seats, undisturbed by a general watery catastrophe 
The sea will then begin to encroach on their coasts, and they will 
have to abandon to it all their lowlands step by step, until at 
last nothing will be left to them but the insulated summits of 
their highest mountains, Here a remnant of them may remain, 
probably to relapse into barbarism ; but the bulk of their popu- 
lation, instructed by science in the nature of the pending change, 
aided by the matured resources of navigation, and having many 
centuries allowed them for the accomplishment of their exodus, 


| will be able to transport themselves, their moveable property, 
left 


each of them comprising 20,984 years. In that space of time, the | 


earth’s perihelion—the point of its orbit nearest to the sun— 
completes one revolution. Now it is assumed that the level of the 
ocean necessarily varies with the position of the perihelion. 
When that point is south of the equator, the ocean preponderates 
towards the southern hemisphere, and vice vers’. When it is in 
the first degree of Capricorn, the southern tropic, as it was 613 
ears ago, the ocean is at its maximum level in the southern 
Ciiaba, and at its minimum in the northern, 


northern hemisphere, very gently at first, but more rapidly and 


with proportionately destructive violence in the latter part of its | 


course. ‘This violent perturbation of the earth’s surface is con- 
tinued throughout an equal space of the perihelicn’s ascent from 


the equator towards the tropic of Cancer; and when that point | 


is reached the distribution of dry land and water is the reverse 
of that which now exists. The northern continents are hidden 
beneath the accumulated waters; and the southern continents 
are left dry. 

Thus, within the space of 20,984 years, which corresponds to 
an entire revolution of the periliclion, there are four distinct 

riods, two of repose, and two of disturbance, the former being 
sappily three times as long as the latter. While the perihelion 
is passing through the four northern signs, from the first degree of 


in the northern hemisphere remains, practically speaking, un- 
changed. Here, then, we have a period of comparative tran- 
wend enduring through one-third of the perihelion’s revolution, 

iat is to say, 6996 years. A similar period of repose exists while 
the perihelion is passing through the four southern signs, from the 
first degree of Scorpio to the first degree of Pisces; and the two 
together make 13,992 years during which man and other terrene 
animals enjoy, either in the southern or the northern hemisphere, 
a sure immunity against any general cataclysm. The times in 
which every great process of this kind for changing the face of 
the habitable globe is begun and ended, are while the perihe- 
lion is descending from north to south of the equator, from the 
first degree of Virgo to the first degree of Scorpio, through one- 
sixth of a revolution, and while it is describing an are of equal 
measure in its ascent through the opposite signs, from the first 
degree of Pisces, to the first of Taurus. In each of these times, 
which severally amount to 3498 years, the equilibrium of the 
ocean is subverted, and men and animals are driven from the in- 
creasing inundations to seek refuge on the mountain-tops, some 
of which may remain as islands when the deluge has attained its 
highest rn or to migrate to the lands left dry in the opposite 
hemisphere by the receding of the waters. 

Mr. Bergh finds that his theory accords closely enough with the 
date assigned to the last great deluge recorded by Moses, and re- 
membered in the traditions of so many ancient nations. It is 
now 613 years, as already stated, since high water-mark was at- 
tained on the southern side of the equator, that event having hap- 
pened when the perihelion arrived at the first point of Capricorn, 
A.D, 1247, Counting back half a revolution from that year, we 
come upon B.C. 9245, as the epoch of the deepest submergence 
of the northern hemisphere. ‘Ihe reflux of the waters towards 
the dry lands of the central and southern regions of the earth 
would begin 3498 years later, and be completed in another 3498 
years, that is to say, in the year B.c. 2249. ‘The difference be- 
tween this date and that which the received system of chronology 
—— to the Noachian deluge, viz. B.c. 2348, is remarkably 
smali, and admits of the en oo explanation. There is mani- 
festly nothing inconsistent with Mr. Bergh’s theory in the sup- 
position that the whole history of the Noachian deluge—the de- 
struction of animal life over a wide region, the escape of a rem- 
nant in an ark, and their descent from it upon a mountain-top, 
which had been left dry by the waters flowing away from it to 
the south—that all this should have been enacted one hundred 
years before the actual termination of the inundating period. 


* An Essay on the Causes of Distant Alternate Periodic Inundations over the 
Low Lands of each Hemisphere, &c. By Augustus Bergh. Published by Ridgway. 


and the whole growth of their civilization, to the new lands 

dry for their reception on the other side of the equator, Itis a 
saddening thought, even though more than a hundred generations 
will elapse before it is realized, that the dear home of the Eng- 
lish race must perish in the next great oceanic commotion, and 
that four figures serve to count up with mathematical exactness 
the time when deep down beneath the waters, once ruled by its 
sons, shall lie :— : 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England! 

But since it cannot be helped, let us take what comfort we can, 
and some comfort there is in the consideration that, if all be right 
in Mr. Bergh’s theory, it puts a spoke in the wheel of Lord Ma- 
caulay’s New Zealander, with whom we have been bored so long. 
We indulge the hope that we shall outlive his existence as a rhe- 


When it de- | torical hack. 


scends from that point, the level shifts from the southern to the | 


The truth or falsehood of the new theory hangs upon the answer 
to this dynamical question: is the increased force of attraction, 
exerted upon the waters of the earth when our planet is in the 
perihelion, and nearer to the sun by about three millions of miles 
than when it is in the aphelion, sufficient to affect their equili- 
brium in the manner indicated by Mr. Bergh? Leaving the de- 
cision of the question to the competent authorities, we may safely 
assert that whatever popularity Mr. Bergh’s theory may obtain, 
will in no degree be due to any literary skill he has shown in 
presenting it to his readers. 


WANDERINGS IN BRITTANY.* 


| A pleasantly written and unpretending little volume of travel in 


the legendary land of Brittany will be read with interest, not only 
by the fair inquirers for whose instruction it is more particularly in- 


; : > : tended, and who wish to acquire ‘‘ some idea of the objects there best 
Taurus to the first degree of Virgo, the high level of the waters | set gies vag pahpdins rag te ee, 


worth seeing, and the easiest way to visit them all,” but even by 
those gentlemen who design to make walking tours in the region 
of old forests, hoary mountains, cairns where still linger the myth 
of antiquity, and magic fountains, beside whose erystal waters _ 
spring mystic herbs of wondrous powers. Such a tour as that 
which the Misses Wallace-Dunlop describe would ‘ oceupy about 
five or six weeks of time, and in the case of a party travelling to- 
gether, the expenses would be about twenty-five pounds each.” A 


| tour like this in the antique and picturesque country in which, at 


the time of the Saxon invasion, the Krote of the Bretons wedded 
itself with the harp of the Armericans, would be a really delight- 
ful and enviable excursion. ‘The traveller would follow in. the 
traces of our two accomplished lady tourists ; and, after crossing 
the Channel, landing at St. Malo, and rattling in a “ ponderous 
Noah’s-ark-looking affair,” up one hill and down another, would, 
after a journey of four-and-twenty miles, arrive at Dinan, From 
Dinan, he would proceed by the little village of Tinteniac to 
Rennes, at a further distance of forty-five miles. At Tinteniae, 
he might recall associations connected with the wars of the Plant- 
agenets in Brittany ; at Becherel, one of the highest points in the 
whole province, he might recollect that in 1363 cannon were used 
for the first time in this part of France; great guns which Du- 
guesclin, who commanded the opposing army,-pronounced more 
alarming than dangerous. Rennes, the ancient ‘‘ Condatum” of 
the Romans, whose early presence there is attested by numerous 
archeological memorials, witnessed in 1196 the recognition by the 
States of Arthur of Bretagne, Shakespeare’s Prince Arthur, then a 
boy of nine years old. Further on lies Vitré, one of whose lords 
had the care of the unhappy Prince, and delivered him with great 
reluctance to his uncle, John. At Nort, you may take the steamer, 
down the Erdre to Nantes. The banks of the Erdre are pretty. 
Pasture lands and woods are thickly studded with fanciful castles. 
Quaint little hamlets dot the banks, nestling round the churches, 
or half hidden in clumps of trees. * Nantes is built’ on*a 
series of islands formed by the Loire. The number ' of 
bridges that connect the streets seem endless. Twenty-one 
miles from Nantes is Clisson, with its undulating ground, 
well-wooded banks, and picturesque ruined castle. Between ‘the 
well-wooded banks the Moine river winds its peaceful way. 
‘Among these shady walls and tranquil bowers is a small rocky 
cave, to which Heloise fled, pursued by the tyranny of her uncle, 
and found shelter for several days, but was at last tracked: by 
dogs and discovered.” ‘The tract of land between St. Nazirre 
and Donge is flat and desert-looking. At Vannes, you will find 
Roman bricks, tiles, and pieces of pottery ; a cemetery planted 

* How We spent the Autumn ; or Wanderings in Brittany. By the Authoresses 
of *“* The Timely Retreat.” Published by Bentley. 
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with magnolias and cypress-trees, the college in which was 
nurtured that warlike spirit which “glorified the truant youth” 
celebrated in Wordsworth’s song, when at the end of Napoleon’s 
reign, all the collegians left their studies, joined their Chouan 
countrymen, and took up arms for “their lawful king.” From 
Vannes you may go to Ploermel, of ‘‘ operatic celebrity.” Putting 
up at the Lion D’or, a quiet old-fashioned hotel, you may see near 

ou a church finished in 1556, with eccentric guregoyles. At the 
North door is one of those ‘‘ rare fronts of varied mosaic, covered 
with imagery wilder and quainter than ever filled a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” of which Ruskin speaks. In the neighbourhood 
of Ploermel, Druidical monuments are numerous. In olden times, 
Ploermel was the appointed place for the grand meeting of the 
Duke and his nobles; and, in 1309, the people were for the first 
time represented there under the name of the Tiers Etat. Near 
Ploermel, too, was the famous forest of Paimpont, better known to 
the readers of Tennyson, as the forest of Broceliande, where King 
Arthur and all his knights held high revelry, and where Merlin 
the Wizard lies, hidden from mortal sight. Passing by the old 
Chateau de Loyat, you may go, as our fair travellers did, in quest 
of the renowned Fontaine de Barenton. It lies half-choked in 
moss, ferns, and water-plants. 

*¢ The peasants still bring their sickly children to be cured, and say the 
water is especially powerfal in case of fever. You say, ‘ Ris! ris !’ Fon- 
taine de Barenton, dro ping a pin the while into the spring, whereupon it 
breaks into ripples and bubbles; if it laughs, you are to be fortunate ; if it 
remains mute, you will be unlucky. Tradition and poesy both say the water 
fizzes round a sword-point, but we had nothing larger than pins to try it 
with, and to these it responded gaily. When the country was in great want 
of rain, a procession was formed to the fountain, and the priest dipped the 
foot of the cross out of the church into the water, after which rain is sure to 
fall abundantly. This ceremony had been successful very lately. The 
peasants believe the priest can punish them by sprinkling water from the 
spring on the large stone, the perron of Merlin, above the well, which 
brings rain throughout the whole parish for many days.”’ 

This is the ‘ perilous fountain” of the poets, which Huon de 
Meri approached sword in hand ; which he found built of marble 
and shaded by trees; where, near the silver clear water, lay an 
iron cup, which the knight no sooner touched than a storm arose, 
heaven opened, and Paradise was revealed. Here, Calogrenant, 
one of Arthur’s chivalry, galloping up and down a whole day, 
encountered the fearful being who guarded the beasts of the 
forest by command of the Holy Father at Rome. Here he beheld 
the beautiful chapel, the stately pine, the golden basin enriched 
with rubies and emeralds; and here he defeated the knight that 
defied him. Near this wondrous fountain, too, was laid the 
newly-born son of Buton de la Montagne ; while the four knights 
who answered for his safety with their own lives watched near, 
The beauty of the child, as it lay under the chestnut-trees, lighted 
up the wood ; three lovely ladies, in white silken robes and golden 
crowns, came to dance at the fountain, beheld the child, dowered 
him with many precious gifts, but decreed that he should be dis- 
appointed in love. When they had kissed and left him, the 
knights joyfully bore back their treasure, while the ring of their 
gold and ivory horns woke up the furthest echoes of the forest. 
All these legendary beings have passed away. Where Vivien 


cast her glamour over the sage enchanter, the immense forges of 
Paimpont clang and gleam ; busy workmen replace the visionary | 


knights ; noisy hammers and glaring furnaces have supplanted 
the mystic leaf and the magic cup; “ et l’art et le travail sont 
les seuls enchanteurs.” 

We cannot further closely follow the progress of our fair tra- 
vellers. From Josselin they went to Pontivy; passing through 
Hennebon, Carnac, and Quimperlé, till, quitting the district of 
Morbihan, they entered that of Finisterre, the wildest and most 
uncivilized part of Brittany. They visited Quimper, Pont Croix, 
had a glimpse of the “ storied Isle of Sein,” crossed the chain of 
the “ Montagnes Noires,” saw the old fortress at Chateaulin, 
hurried away from Brest without seeing the ‘‘ Garde Joyeuse,” 
surrounded by undying memories of Tristram and the fair-haired 
Yseult, and passed Lannion, where Merlin presented King Arthur 
with three golden apples for the three liveliest ladies present at 
the feast, and not far from which is the castle of Kerduel, the 
royal residence of the mythical hero, and near the castle itself, 
the bleak and desolate Tittle island of Avalon, in which was 
forged the magic sword ‘‘ Calibourne,” and where the dead king 
rests, as in enchanted sleep. Around this island, it is said, lie 
treacherous quicksands, and our sceptical authoresses suggest 
that the mysterious disappearance of the king beloved of the 
fairies may be readily explained from their contiguity. With 
which matter of fact solution of a tale of wonder, our paper ex- 
cursion in this land of romance has its inevitable end, 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

It is a notion too commonly entertained not only by the public but 
even by educated medical men who have not made diseases of the brain 
their special study, that many fatal affections of this class are suddenly 
developed without having been preceded by any premonitory symptoms 
or by any organic changes of the brain or its appendages. It is for the 

of disabusing his readers of this error, and guarding them against 
its lamentable consequences, that Dr. Forbes Winslow has written his 
treatise On Onscure Diseases oF THE Brain anv DisorpERs oF THE 
Mrxv. The absence of all premonitory symptoms, so frequently insisted 
upon the friends of patients who have succumbed to apparently sudden 
disease of the brain, is rendered incredible by the evidence of long stand- 
ing disease discovered after death. The symptoms must have been there, 
and the patient might have been saved, had their import been understood 
by him or his friends. Hence the manifest importance of a book that 
teaches unprofessional readers to apprehend the signs of incipient cerebral 


disease, as readily as they do those of other maladies for which the phy- 
sician is consulted in good time. 

The name of William Dunbar, the poet laureate of the court of Jameg 
IV. of Scotland, is extensively known, but few know more than the 
name of “ the giant,” as Crabbe has called him, “ the excellent poet,” 
whom Walter Scott declared to be “ unrivalled by any which Scotland 
has produced.” ‘ Throughout broad Scotland,” says Mr. Pate 
“ scarcely a vestige of his works is to be found, unless in the librarieg 
of the wealthy who have a taste for antiquarian literature.” Even 
Robert Burns was unacquainted with them, but now all readers may be- 
come familiar with them, and with their author's histo through the 
Lire AnD Porms, written and edited by Mr. Paterson. The volume ig 
made the fitter for general acceptance by the omission of the poems that 
are too “ high-kilted ” for the taste of the present day. 


The greater portion of the Historica. Memor or THE O’Briens, 
is based upon the publications of the Irish Archwological Society, and 
upon Dr. O’Donovan’s translation of a remarkable collection of the va- 
rious annals of Ireland, made carly in the seventeenth century’ by the 
monks of the Franciscan monastery of Donegal, and entitled ‘‘ The An- 
nals of the Four Masters.’”’ The author’s purpose has been to illustrate 
the condition of Ireland and her people of the ancient race from the dayg 
of Brian Boru to the legislative Union, and it appeared to him that a 
connected history of one leading family of the Celtic stock would serye 
very conveniently for the fulfilment of that purpose. 


Tue Oxtpesr or tHE OLD Wortp is the obscure title of a pleasant 
little volume of travels, in which we find nothing but the title that sa- 
vours of affectation. The author went over the ground usually included 
in the range of a Levantine tour—from Italy to Alexandria, up the 
Nile to Nubia, then back to Cairo and across the Desert to the Holy 
Land and Syria, and to Italy again vid Constantinople and Athens, 
There is not much novelty in her little book, but it describes her impres- 
sions in a natural and agreeable manner, and may be recommended as 
acceptable light reading. 

In the first instalment of his book on Tue Hvuntina Grovunps oF 
tHe Otp Wortp the author narrates his sporting adventures in the 
Deccan, Southern India, the Neilgherries, and the great Annamullay 
Forest, in Circassia, and in Algeria. His talk is not all of hunting and 
shooting, for he mingles with it reflections and descriptions, science and 
| social, and sundry yarns spun to him by the companions he encountered 
in his wanderings. We infer from an allusion in “the Old Shekarry’s 

14th chapter, that if he is not one of the Six Hundred who charged at 
Balaklava, he was in the van of that day’s fight. 

The want of a manual of church history, at once so comprehensive as 
| to serve for reference, and so condensed as to form a suitable text-book 
| for students, has been long and increasingly felt. To supply this want, 
| the Reverend Alfred Eversheim has translated with emendations and ad- 
ditions, the History or THe CuristraN Cuurcu To THE REFORMATION, 
by Professor Kurtz. It is a single volume of moderate dimensions, and 
considering the magnitude and complexity of its subject, and the multi- 
tude of abstruse details comprised in it, the book may be said 
to fulfil the purpose for which it was written as nearly perhaps ag 
one could reasonably expect. It is not a pleasant book to read; no art 
could have made it so without sacrificing much of its fulness and accu- 
racy; but it might have been less uncouth if the translation had been 
executed by a more cunning hand. 

Among the new editions of the weck is the third of Canon Moseley’s 
Astrro-Turotocy. The book consists of a series of short popular papers, 
which treat of those evidences of the wisdom and goodness of God which 
may be seen in the daily changes of the heavens, 

Axtist AND CRAFTSMAN, reprinted from the Dublin University Maga- 
sine, is what the Germans call a “‘ tendency-novel.” 

Books. 

A Sketch of the History of Flemish Literature and its Celebrated Authors, 
from the Twelfth Century to the Present Time. By Octave Delpierre, LL.D, 
Compiled from Flemish Sources. 

Travels and Adventures of the Reverend Joseph Wolff, D.D., \ate Missionary to 
the Jews and Muhammadans in Persia, Bokhara, Cashmere, &c. Volume I, 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old World, By ‘* The Old Shekarry,” H.A.L, 
First Series. 

An Essay on the Causes of distant Alternate Periodic Inundations over the 
Low Lands of each Hemisphere. By Augustus Bergh, 

Letters of Alexander Humboldt, written between the years 1827 and 1858 to 
Varnhagen von Ense. Together with extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, 
and Letters from Varnhagen and others to Humboldt. Authorized transla- 
tion from the German, with Explanatory Notes and a full Index of Names. 

Historical Memoir of the O’ Briens, With Notes, Appendix, and a Geeotin 
cal Table of their several Branches. Compiled from the Irish Annalists, By 
John O'Donoghue, A.M. 

The Life and Poems of William Dunbar, Author of ** Wallace and his Times,” 
od 





c. 

The Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy, §¢. 
By his Son, Martin Archer Shee, Esq. In two volumes, 

Domestic Memoirs of the Royal Family, and of the Court 
chiefly at Shene and Richmond. By Folkestone Williams, 
volumes. 

The Oldest of the Old World, By Sophia May Eckley. 

Christ in Life : Life in Christ. By J. C. M. Bellew. 

Elements of Chemical Physics. By Josiah P. Cooke, junior, Erving Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Harvard University. 

Elkerton Rectory. “Being Part Second of ‘‘ Twenty Years in the Church.” 
By the Reverend John Pycroft. 

Popular Astronomy. A Concise Elementary Treatise on the Sun, Planets, 
Satellites, and Comets. By O. M. Mitchell, LL.D. Director of the Cin- 
cinnati and Dudley Observatories. 

A Lady in her Own Right. A Novel, By Westland Marston. 

British Butterflies. Figures and Descriptions of every Native Species, with an 
Account of Butterfly Development, Structure, Habits, Localities, mode of 
Capture and Preservation, &c. By W. S. Coleman, With Illustrations by 
the Author, Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 

Lady Goodchild’s Fairy Book, 

Advanced Reading- Book : Literary and Scientific. 

Bennett’s Conundrum A, B,C. By C. Sloman, Illustrated by W. Calvert. 

New Epitions anp Reprints, 

Astro-Theology. By Henry Moseley, M.A. 

The Universal Table-Book. By M. D. Kavanagh. 

Poems, containing the City of the Dead. By John Collett. 

Artist and Craftsman, 

JIngenue ; or the Death of Marat. 
Christo.” 

Fabian’s Tower. A Novel. By the Author of ‘“‘ The Earl’s Cedars.” 


of England, 
In three 


A Romance. By the Author of “ Monte 
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LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Murray is preparing for —— a work on the Volcanoes, 
Geysers, and Glaciers of Iceland, the result of a summer's exploration by 
Captain Charles 8. Forbes, R.N. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. announce as forthcoming, “ Port Royal: a 
contribution to the history of Religion and Literature in France,” by Mr. 
Charles Beard, B.A. The work is to be in two volumes. 

A work on “ The Origin and Succession of Life on the Earth,” by Mr. 
John Phillips, Professor of Geology at the University of Oxford, is in the 
hands of Messrs. J. H. Parker and Co. 

Mr. Hamilton, of the British Museum, is preparing a rejoinder to Mr. 
J. P. Collier’s “ Reply.” It is asserted that many important new facts 
in support of Mr. Hamilton’s statements have recently been discovered. 

Mr. Walter White, the well-known tourist, is preparing for the press 
a new book of travels, called “ All round the Wrekin ” 

«* Wild Oats,” a new work by the lamented Albert Smith; and “ The 
Thames Angler,” by Mr. Arthur Smith (Mr. Albert Smith’s brother), 
are-in Messrs. Chapmen and Hall’s list of forthcoming publications, 

Mr. Skeet has sundry new novels in hand. Among them, are “‘ Under 
a Cloud,” by Messrs. Frederick and James Greenwood, and “ Camp 
Life,,’ by Mr. Lascelles Wraxall. 

A work on “ Metaphysics, or the Philosophy of Consciousness, Phe- 
nomenal and Real,” by Henry L, Mansel, B.D., is in the press, for 
Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 

The eighth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s “‘ History of the United States,” 
forming also the second volume of the History of the American Revolu- 
se has just been published by Messrs. Little, Brown, and Co., New 

ork. 

A gorgeous collection of poctry, called “ The Poet's Own,” has been 
published by Mr. Scribner, New York. 

A new and exhaustive work on the Electric Telegraph, written by a 

oe, has been published by Messrs. Ticknor and Field, 
ton, U.S 

The fourth volume of M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s “ Histoire du 
Gouvernement Parlementaire,” has been issued by Michel Lévy, fréres, 
Paris. Two more volumes are expected. 

The same publishers announce “ Le Cantique des Cantiques,” trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, with notes and an introduction on the age and 
character of the poem, by Ernest Renan; and “ Toléde et les Bords du 
Tage,” by A. de Latour. 

Mer. Pavy, Bishop of Algiers, has come forward with a work entitled 
“ Esquisse d’un Traité sur la Souveraineté Temporelle du Pape.” It 





is divided into two parts, the first giving the history of the tem- 
= government of the Popes, and the second deducing therefrom its 
egitimacy. ’ 

The first volume of a “Histoire Physique, Economique, et Politique 
du Paraguay et des Etablissements des Jésuites,” by M. Alfred Demer- 
pf has appeared at Paris. It is the result of a three years’ exploration 
of Paraguay, whither the author had been sent by the Government of | 
Louis Philippe. 

“histoire de la Guerre de l’Espagne avee le Maroc,” by M. L, Du- | 
uesne; and “ L’Espagne en 1860,” by M. LéonVidal, have been issued | 
y Ledoyen, Paris. 

A curious “ Kecueil de Satires et Diatribes sur les Femmes, l’ Amour 
et le Mariage,” by M. L. Larcher, has been published by Messrs. De- | 
lahaye and Co., Paris. 

The first volume, of three, of an antiquarian work, entitled, “ Calen- 
drier Belge,” containing a collection of ancient Belgian songs, pastimes, 
costumes, &c., has appeared at Brussels. The author, Baron de Reins- | 
berg-Diiringsfeld, intends to follow up this work with similar ‘“ Calen- 
driers” of other countries. 

The Belgian government has offered two prizes, of 10,000 francs each, 
to the authors of the best works on the ‘ Historical Development of 
Belgium since 1830,””—one of these works to be written in French, the 
other in the Flemish language. : 

A Hamburg publisher announces a book said to be written by the 
late Baron von Bruck, Austrian Minister of Finance, entitled “ Die | 
Zukunft und die Hoffnung Ocstreich’s,” (The Future and the Hope of 
Austria.) 


The advocate Gennaselli, of Bologna, has published a work called “I | 
Lutti dello Stato Romano, e l’avvenire della Corte di Roma.” According 
to this publication, the Austrian tribunal of war, sitting at Bologna, con- 
demned to death no fewer than 276 persons, in the period from May 
23d, 1849, to May 23d, 1857. Of these, 186 were executed at Bologna, 
and 90 at other places within the Legations. 





Ohe Ohratres. 

The announcement that a new farce will be produced tonight at the 
Haymarket is the only event of the week connected with the central 
theatres. 

Mr. James Anderson, who has recently returned from California, is 
starring at the National Standard, while Mr. King, known some years 
ago as a legitimate actor of subordinate parts, is now going through a 
series of leading Shaksperian characters at the City of London. 

Parisian THEATRICALS, 

For some weeks past the French theatrical record has been very 
meagre. Some sensation, however, has been created at the Gymnase, 
by a new three-act comedy, entitled Les Pattes des Mouche. The very 
intricate plot of this piece turns on a compromising letter written by a 
married lady, and which, being in the possession of a very dishonourable 
gentleman, is used by him as an instrument to frighten her into a 
consent to his marriage with her sister. This letter passes through many 
Vicissitudes before it reaches the destination which is in store for it, and 

ce arises the chief interest of the action. M. Victorien Sardon, the 
author, has written several works for minor houses, but this is his first 
essay at a theatre of importance. 








| of the work. 


Pusir. 


The only noticeable operatic occurrence of this week has been the 
roduction of Semiramide at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday. 
ademoiselle Titiens appeared in the character of the Babylonian 
Queen, which she sustained with great tragic power, singing the music 
superbly. Alboni was the Arsace, a part in which she is itted to be 
unrivalled; and Everardi, in the part of Assur, maintained his reputation 
as an excellent artist. ese performers were much applauded in their 
principal morceaux; hut the heaviness of this gorgeous opera, as a whole, 
was evidently felt by the audience. This, indeed, has always been the 
case, and has prevented Semiramide from obtaining the degree of public 
— to which its grandeur and beauty would otherwise have en- 
titled it. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society, on Monday evening, 
differed from the general plan of these performances, in containing a larger 
proportion than usual of vocal music, as will appear from the pro- 
gramme :— 

PART I. 


Overture, Scherzo, Song with Chorus, “* You spotted 
Snakes,” Miss Augusta Th and Mad iselle 
Jenny Meyer. Notturno, March, and Final Chorus. 
(A Midsummer Night’s Dream.) .. 60.6600 cccevenee 

Air, ** Du village voisin,” Madame Rieder, (Le Ser- 





Mendelssohn, 


epoccccseseccsccccsqeneecseesescccecevecsesece Auber. 
Concerto, Violin, No.8, Her Kémpel, (Scena Can- 
TAMEC.). cee eesecereeereeee eeeeeteesseetenstesecs 
Recit. and Air, ** Wie schmerzen diese Worte,” “* Nur 
einen Wunsch, nur ein Verlangen,” Mademoiselle 
Jenny Meyer. (Jphigenie in Tauris.) ......00+0008 
Overture, ARGCIEON, ..rececsssrecnereeceseareserens 
PART HI, 
Sinfonia in F, No. 8. ....cccccccssccccccecesccscoces 
Scena, “‘ Ah, me! he comes not,” Miss Augusta Thom- 
com. (Fete Deemmena.) oo.ccccccccccsssecevecects 
Trio, Madame Rieder, Miss Augusta Thomson, and 
Mademoiselle Jenny Meyer. ,Azor and Zemira.),. Spohr. 
Overture, Zawberflbte... occ cceeccceseceeeceeeeansees Mozart. 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. 

Mendelssohn’s charming Midsummer Night's Dream music was a de- 
lightful feature of the concert. It is impossible to listen to it without 
feeling how deeply the musician was imbued with the spirit of Shak- 
speare. It was beautifully performed, The two-part song, “ You 
spotted snakes,” was gracefully warbled by Miss Augusta Thomson and 
Mademoiselle Meyer, and twenty female voices sang the choruses most 
delicately. In Beethoven's Symphony and the two Overtures, the mag- 
nificent orchestra maintained its superiority over — other instumental 
band in London, except, perhaps, that of the Royal Italian Opera, with 
which, indeed, it is almost identical. Her Kémpel made his débit in 
England on this occasion, and had complete~success. He is a pupil of 
Spohr, and has acquired that great performer's beautiful tone, pure style, 
and finished execution. Madame Rieder and Mademoiselle Meyer, both 
of whom appeared for the first time at these concerts, are accomplished 
singers, and deserved their very favourable reception, The Hanover 
Square room was crowded to the doors. 


Spohr, 
Gluck. 
Cherubini, 
Beethoven, 


Barnett. 





The discovery of an unacted and unpublished opera by Donizetti, 
thirteen years after his death, will be a memorable event in the annals ef 
music. This opera, entitled Rita, ou le Mari battu, was produced 
at the Opéra Comique on the 7th of this month, Doubts of its 
authenticity were at first entertained, but | haye been removed 
by unquestionable evidence. It was composed, like Don Pasquale, 
expressly for the Opéra Comique; but, after undergoing from suc 
cessive managements a series of delays, it appears to have been 
lost sight of altogether. But Donizetti's original manuscript remains, 
in his own handwriting, the score quite complete and ready for the 
copyist. From this manuscript the piece has been prepared for repre- 
sentation. When it came to be performed, it was evident to every one, 
from intrinsic evidence, that it was a genuine work of the pot» Be 
master. The public were convinced, from the freshness of the melodies, 
the spirit and gaiety of the style, and the Italian colouring throughout, 


| that it was from the pen of the author of Don Pasquale and the Elisir 


d’ Amore. The subject is described by the Parisian critics as being light, 
comic, and yery amusing, and there can be no doubt of the great value 
Surely the management of the one or the other of our 
operahouses will find means to bring it without delay before the English 
public. When there are so few opportunities of producing an interesting 
novelty, such a one as this is not to be neglected. 

Henry Wieniawski, the young violinist who was so great a favourite 
here last season, is now resident at St. Petersburg, where he has been 
appointed solo violin to the Emperor and the Imperial theatres, a valu- 
able post, which, it is said, will fix him permanently at the Russian 
— 

‘rom an official report just published, it appears that the receipts of 


| the theatres of Paris, for the year from Ist May 1859, to 30th April 


1860, amount to the sum of 10,367,227 francs, or 414,689/. sterling. 
During the same period the droits d’auteurs (authors’ dues) have 
amounted to 1,304,054 francs, or 52,1627. sterling. Verily Paris is the 
paradise of dramatists, composers, actors, singers—of all who belong to 
the theatrical profession, 

A new operetta in one act, by Flotow, the author of Martha, has os 
been produced at the Théadtre Déjazet, with the utmost success. It is 
called Pianella, and its subject is the same with that of the celebrated 
old piece, La Serva Padrona, treated by the modern composer with in- 
finite grace, gaicty, and humour. 


fine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

There is no landscape in the exhibition which can be said fully to 
sustain the position taken by English painters. The fame of Lee and 
Creswick could never have been achieved by the works which bear their 
names now as the latest efforts of their genius, and we must be content 
to draw upon the memory for many beautiful pictures with which they 
have delighted us in the past, or what is much better—make a oe 
age to Turner’s Wallhalla at South Kensington, where the English 
school of landscape gives a lesson to all the world. There is something 
so thoroughly congenial to the English character in landscape painting, 
that we see at once how it is our artists have surpassed all compeers in 
this delightful and invigorating effort of art. e love the open air, 
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the genial skies, the fruitful earth, the well-fed cattle and their lusty 
companions the husbandmen ; all is so suggestive of health and happi- 
ness and substantial prosperity, that every bit of a picture which smacks 
of the country comes home to our hearts and helps to light up our com- 
fortable dining-rooms, while the classic subjects of the old masters are 
resigned to the formal meditation of the galleries. There are several 
ways though of treating landscape, and we ccnstantly perceive that one 
touch of art can adorn a very common object with beauty, and invest it 
with a long train of charming association. From Gainsborough’s fat pig 
sleeping in a luxurious bed of straw, or miserable old cripple of a grey 
mare in a tumble-down stable, to Danby’s ‘‘ Song of the Wood Nymph” 
and Turner's “ Building of Carthage,’ the range is wide and the 
variety immense. Yet our painters have displayed the national fecl- 
ing for enterprise, in the ardour with which they have explored 
the endless beauties of natural scenery and subject between these ex- 
tremes of real primitive rusticity and the grand ideal creations of 
art, see and learned from nature. It must be evident, too, 
whether as the result of photography, or from the zealous desire to be 
true and like nature, that of late the realistic aim has been so strongly at 
work that it is a question whether we are not losing artistic beauty in 
running after painted detail. It is true that the mannerism of such men 
as Stanfield, Lee, and Creswick becomes, to a certain extent, unlike 
nature; and this was never more felt than in their pictures now before 
us ; but it has a relish about it like that which makes the style of an ac- 
complished writer so enjoyable, even though he tells us a very old story ; 
in fact, we are in communion of mind and not of eye. Suppose we go 
from Mr. Creswick’s picture, by no means a very happy example of his 
style—262. “A Relic of Old Times”—scarcely anything in which is 
exactly like nature, to Mr. J. Brett’s picture of ‘The Ikedger,” where 
the primroses are the yellow primroses still, and the blue bells exact to a 
pe —where the man’s leather coat to protect against thorns is like real 
eather, and the children are of the most genuine and unsclected types of 
rustic form—yet the old ruin, frowning over the placid river, with the caw- 
ing jackdaws whirling about it in the sunny air, starts the thoughts upon a 
line that begins where Mr. Brett's picture takes such infinite pains to 
stop. The same remark applies to Mr. Lee’s only work—173. ‘* Summer,’’ 
A mere Devonshire water-lane, which, with all its faults of indolent 
manncrism, is still a picture. Stanfield’s ‘‘ Vesuvius from the Mole at 
Naples,” is equally an arranged picture; even the clouds are composed, 





and the smoke from the crater, and the whole work is picturesque as a | 


drop-scene ; yet it falls in with our ideas, and we could dream away an 
afternoon on the Mole under the beck of Stanfield’s wand, when we 
should be disputing the colour and shape of the young oak leaves in 
Mr. Brett's picture. 

If it were possible to combine picturesque and suggestive treatment of 
landscape with an amount of detail, true without being an offensively 
literal translation of nature, we might sce a fine work of art. Several 
painters are sensible of this, and have laboured for years to produce 
such pictures,—Mr. Witherington and Mr. Redgrave have earned their 
academician’s degree in this pursuit; both, however, being inspired with 
a feeling rather for prettiness than for the grand aspects of nature, 
233. ‘* Seeking the Bridle-Road,” a riding party lost in a wood; and 
33. “The Strayed Flock,” by Mr. Redgrave, are works of this kind. 
Mr. Witherington follows a similar vein in his “ Gleaners Returning” 
and “ Resting by the Way:” pictures, where small and pretty groups 
of figures, a little too much in the old drawing-master style are embowered 
in drooping foliage or recline on mossy banks. The littleness of the 
intention in these picturos reduces them to the level of the mere pictur- 
esque, without much technical charm. The idea is more successfully 
carried out in the works of some younger painters in the exhibition, par- 
ticularly by Mr. M‘Callum, whose most favourable work is 417. “ Soli- 
tude,” where the rabbits are nibbling beech-nuts like 'Tityrus, under the 
shade of the wide-spreading beech-trees of Alderley Wood—a picture 
which very happily suggests the silent and solemn beauty of wood 
scenery, although with a laborious leafiness which might have been 
avoided, 426, ‘A Rustic Path in Winter,” with figures by Mr. G. E. 
Hicks, is a picture of equal merit by Mr. M‘Callum. With Welsh 
scenery of wooded hills, and valleys with shallow streams running over 
rocky beds, under bright skies, Nir. B. W. Leader adopts a similar pur- 
pose, and realizes a certain hard-featured likeness of nature which is by 
no means complimentary to the beauties of Wales. Mr. Linnell, jun., 
out-herods Herod in his father’s arbitrary dominion over skics and ripe 
corn-fields, Ife follows the truth, but with the most determined eye for 
blue and yellow. In his large picture, 451. ‘‘ Atop of the Hill,” sug- 
gested by Thomson’s lines :— 

* A gaily chequered heart-expanding view, 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn,” 
he takes one's senses by the collar, as it were—his effect of sunlight is 
more glaring and blinding than the real light; for the reason that the 
principle of forcing by opposition of tints is carried too far. Thus the 
distance of the picture is made outrageously blue to heighten the 
gaudy yellows of the corn and sunlight in the foreground ; and the same 
tint provers in the sky, gives to the whole a harshness and violence 
quite out of harmony with the poet's idea of harvest, Another land- 
scape in heroics, though in the opposite effect of light, is ‘ The 
Coliseum—Rome,” by F. L. Bridell. The picture is on a large scale, 
if that can give grandeur, but it scarcely reminds the spectator of moon- 
light, so blue and fanciful is the sky and so chalky the moon ; while the 
whole tone of the picture is inky black, as if the artist had done 
his best to make a ghostly picture of ‘ the gladiator’s bloody circus.” 
David Roberts painting the very same Coliseum, 286. ‘‘ Rome, Evening,” 
makes a rather sweet picture of “the enormous skeleton” without 
attempting any ambitious effects. As good examples of landscapes with 
figures, we may mention two pictures—295. ‘ Early Morning in the 
ilderness of Shur,” by Mr. F’. Goodall, A., and 389. ‘‘ Mass Performed 
for the Reapers in the Campagna, Rome,” by Penry Williams. In the 
desert scene the figures are most cleverly drawn and coloured, and as is 
well known, after the life on the spot; the grouping of them is also 
skilfully managed, so as to form a very picturesque work not devoid of 
some historical importance as accurately pourtraying such a scene. 
Mr. Williams’s picture is painted alittle too much in the heavy im- 
to of the decorators, but the artist has succeeded fully in giving that 
nd of picture which he intended—he has not shown his weakness by a 
failure. 
Poetic landscape, after all the value set upon literal transcripts of 





nature, as we hear them called, must always take a high stand in the 
art; Danby’s Phebus rising over the sea, and welcoming Venus Aphro- 
dite as she rises born from the foam of the sea, is a beautiful conceit of 
the painter's. The eye wanders over long ranks of green sea waves, far 
away into the distance, where they mingle with the morning light, and 
there in all his glory rides Phoebus with his horses of thesun. The sky 
is dappled with clouds like rose-leaves, and a fanciful streak of vapour 
from a volcano stretches across it. On the nearest waves, which are 
heaving gently, and curling over as they break into a silvery foam, sits 
Aphrodite with her attendant nymphs. The colouring is in keeping 
with the imaginative style of the picture,’and throughout, just happily 
transcends the natural sufficiently to carry us into the regions of fancy, 
In another work, which has for its subject one of the most terrible reali- 
ties—the last perilous moments of a shipwreck—Danby still refuses to 
treat the subject in the realistic view, he follows Turner; and we doubt, 
whether he docs not come nearer to the point in painting his ship and 
struggling people, half invisible in a driving stormy mist; as if he felt 
that such a scene, was one neither suitable nor possible to the matter of 
fact painter. It is easy to find weaknesses in this picture, as in the 
rainbow or the figures, but if viewed more as an imaginative work, 
there will be felt much power in it, to call up the sentiment of hope 
and pity in those who have known the terrors of the sea. 

A curious misprint crept into our last notice of the Academy pictures ; 
the word “trades,” in speaking of Mr. Solomen’s picture, should have 
been * Ilades.” 


CROPSEY’S VIEW ON THE HUDSON. 

One of the most beautiful pictures of the season is not in the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy. It is a large landscape painting, by Jasper 
Cropsey, representing a view on the Hudson river, from the heights 
above one of the small towns upon its banks. The spectator stands high 
up, and somewhat back, upon a wooded hill with an opening before him, 
through which is a broad view of the river; the land descending from 
the foreground to the nearest bank, which is, however, quite in the 
distance. ‘The time is autumn, and the foliage of the tall trees and tangled 
underwood, intermingles a brilliant green with colours of red and yellow 
that vie in richness and intensity with the hue of flowers. Every one 
who has visited America knows how glowing is the scenery,—how it 
altogether surpasses the experience of Europe, and would seem to those 
who have scen no more than the picture exaggerated. In the painting 
before us, however, it is generally agreed that the painter has rather 
subducd these brilliant tones than otherwise. The country is seen under 
a vivid sun, 

The subject-is treated with great skill. With a sharp eye and a firm 
hand, Mr. Cropsey is enabled to seize the precise forms of organic life, 
or the broken ground, in all their variety and force; and the effect of 
air is conveyed by the movement in the atmosphere above, by the smoke 
which goes dancing from the steamer iunnel, and by the endless change 
of tint which pervades the entire scene. Still, as in nature, the varying 
forms and countless tints of innumerable glancing shadows viewed under 
one sun by one pair of eyes, are blended into an harmonious whole, 
There is complete life and thorough repose. 

One little trait will illustrate the completencss with which the work is 
done; it is a test which we have often applied to pictures, and very 
seldom found them answer to it. In nature, the forms of the 
foliage, the position of the tree-trunks, the leaves, and the flower-stems, 
will be found to present an endless varicty of direction. ‘The landscape- 
painter too often suffers his hand to fall into a pattern: if any varicty be 
introduced, the variations are repeated at certain intervals; and an in- 
organic mechanism may be detected at a glance. There is nothing of 
the kind in Mr. Cropsey’s picture. It is this, as well as the force and 
freedom of the colouring, which makes you feel that, placed before the 
canvas, you stand upon the wooded height, looking over the vast expanse 
of the Hudson valley, breathing the very air of that magnificent region. 
The painter’s magic makes the room wall open, and the possessor of the 
picture becomes owner of one of the loveliest and grandest estates in 
which eye can revel. 


WATCHES AND WATCHMAKING. 

The rapid extension of the trade in foreign watches in this country, to 
the gradual but certain extinction of the home trade, if nothing be done 
to prevent it, has excited considerable attention. That the alarm is not 
without foundation, will be seen by the following statistical return of the 
number of watches exported by Switzerland in the year 1858. In that 
year, independently of vast numbers smuggled, she exported 346,894 
watches; the value of which, supposing one out of three to be gold, would 
be 1,166,8007. The returns of the Goldsmith's Hall of England, for the 
same year, give, as made in London, 83,614 silver watches, and gold 
watches, 26,870 ; in Chester, 13,648 silver watches, and gold watches, 
8200; and in Coventry, 16,000 silver watches—in the whole, 146,332, 
of a total value of 670,4867, Thus, as compared with Swiss production, 
our number is one-third, and our value one-half. Moreover, in 1856, 
90,000 watches were imported into England; in 1858, 99,329; and, 
during the present year, no fewer than 100,000 foreign watches passed 
the Custom House for home consumption. Had we not the American 
market for our watches, the number we manufacture would be still less. 
In 1857, we exported to America 14,141 watches of home manufacture ; 
of foreign, 400; our own Colonies of Australia taking of British manu- 
facture only 3082, whilst of foreign make they took 6722! 

How is this state of things to be remedied ? Mr. Bennett says the only 
remedy lies in the employment of women. Mr. Jones recommends that 
a coarser kind of watch be made by workmen requiring lower wages, and 
he cites as an example the wages earned by the Lancashire watch- 
movement makers, “* who work from six in the morning to eight in the 
evening,” and consider themselves “in paradise,” if they get twenty 
shillings a week; fifteen shillings being the average. Surely this 
remedy is as bad as the disease? And Mr. Bennett's is only a makeshift. 
To our mind, one reason why the English watch trade declines is, not 
altogether the fact that foreign watches are cheaper, but that they are 
prettier. They are more ornate than English watches. Why is this? 
It cannot be the expense, when we learn what costs a shilling here costs 
in Switzerland a franc. Twenty years ago, we are told, “the engra- 
vings on our watches were pretty, and in good style, and were sent to 
Geneva to be copied on their watches for the English market.” Is not 
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this evidence in favour of our opinion ? The engraving of a case then 
cost from lds. to 25s., and for the dial from 4s. to 6s. The present 
prices are, for the cases, 1s. 6d., and for the dials from 67. Yet we are 
asked to patronize a watch inferior both in make and appearance to the 
foreign watch? Are we not doing so now? W ho would imagine that 
particular designs are required for different countries ? Such, however, 
is the fact. ‘ For France, the general style is a small bouquet, or a 
shield with a few flowers, with a very narrow border; the ground either 
straight barley or a fancy pattern of engine-turning. This is also the 
style for Italy. For Germany, heavy ornaments with little engine- 
turning. The Russian taste is corresponding, intermixed with jewellery, 
and enamelling. The Spaniard likes scriptural subjects, diversified with 
bull-fights. Turkey and the Fast most admire flowers, and the watch- 
cases are in general decorated both inside and outside with these orna- 
ments. Naval subjects are the current taste of the North Americans, 
sometimes varied by gold digging scenes. Mexico and South America 
have also saints and scriptural subjects, intermixed, however, with 
buffalo-hunts and ecck-fights as their standing decoration.” For these, 
and for many others of the facts in this paper, we are indebted to the 
Horological Journal. 

Now, why should this branch of art and industry be neglected in our 
ywn country? Some makers say there is no benefit to be derived from 
the decoration of a watch. We think the quotation above is a sufficient 
answer to the assertion. Other makers say it is because the English 
watches are not flat enough to show off the engraving. This, too, is 
merely shifting the ground. Is not the declining state of the British 
watch trade the fault of the makers themselves? We think so. Mr. 
Cole, one of the oldest, end probably one of the best-known men in the 
trade, said ata recent dinner of the Horological Society, that ‘he felt 
certain that the encouragement of reform —and a whol 





sale reformation | 





was needed—would result srost decidedly for the good of the trade.” The | 


canker of the British watch trade, as it is the canker of other British trades, | 


and this journal is continually lifting its warning voice on the subject,— 
is the adherence to old and effete systems. An inventor of a new time- 
piece tells us that “‘ apathy scems to paralyze both employers and work- 
men alike, and they will not cast away old prejudices and contracted 
opinions.” Both employers and men obstinatcly refuse to make watches 
unless after a certain pattern. The fearful effects of this obstinacy are 
beginning to tell, for we find that the Council of the Horological Insti- 
tute have agreed to promote the production of a superior lower-priced 
flat going-barrel lever watch, to suit the large and increasing demand 
made by the public for such watches, by offering a prize or gold medal 
for the best model. 

Mr. Watkins of the Strand has not waited for the Council, but has 
invented and patented a watch having all the requisites,—and has ex- 
hibited a model at the present exhibition of the Socicty of Arts. Mr. 
Watkins says, in his “chronometer the plates are so'id and simplified so 
as to reduce the number of picces and the necessity for so much fitting. 
It is so arranged as to give direct power to the centre wheel upon a new 
principle. There is a means of preventing overwinding; the tusee, 
chains, ditent spring, and eed. as well as some other parts, are 
dispensed with ; in fact, taking away twenty picces out of fifty, or the 
whole of what is termed ‘ rottenness’ in the watch. The click head is 
sunk in the pillar plate and prevents the chronometer from being wound 
the wrong way. The running trains are high numbered. The eseape- 
wheel teeth are of 15 to 30 for dead seconds or fractions of seconds. 
The pallets and lifter are one solid triangle. On the balance-cock is 
fixed, in connexion with the upper plate, a compound regulator for the 
greater facility of timing.” The going-barrel, by this arrangement, has 
teeth, and is a substitute for the works taken away; and the power is 
much greater than in the usual barrel—besides, it has an adjusting power 
in itself of an extraordinary and substantial character, so that at — 
turn made by the key it meets with an equal resistance, The wate 
wade in this way is much sounder, and flatter, completely answering the 
objections raised against English watches, that they are not flat enough 
to be ornamented. 

Mr. Watkins is not satisfied with having merely produced this watch, 
but has set himself the task of producing the works with such rapidity 
and precision as will effect what Mr. Cole so ardently wishes, ‘a whole- 
sale reformation in the trade,”"—not only in the manufacture, but in the 
prices. Chronometers that now cost 60 guineas will be made for 34/. ; 
semi-chronometers will be reduced from 30 guineas to 21; and all kinds 
of watches will be reduced in price by nearly fifty per cent. Is there 
not some hope left for the British watchmaker, in an advance of his 
trade ideas more in accordance with modern requirements > We think so. 


Grade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, MAY 22. 





Bankrupts.—Wauaiam Born, jun., Poole, corn merehant—Tnomas Hoitanp, | 





Rheidol Terrace, Islington, manufacturer of hosiery - Lovis Coox, Great Cambridge 
Street, Hackney Road, beot-manufacturcr—PavcL Sampson, Hythe, Rent, 
maker—Francis Aveustts Pizzata and Marrnew Cuaries Greene, Hatton Gar- 
den, looking-glass manufacturers—Win.iam Wersnam, Cannon Street West, City, 
dealer in foreign fancy goods—Hrxry Exuiorr, Maidenhead, timber merchant— 
Epwarp Ganrpyer, Northampton, builder—Grorce Verson Jackson, New Broad 
Street, commi-sion-merchant—Frio kK Grnsox, Totteuham Road, Kingsland 
Road, baker—Joux Srrerrox Frrovsox, Nottingham, buil —Winniam WarTKIn 
Davies, Cardiff, draper—Joun Poorry, Live rpool, contractor—Jouw Ray Gree, 
Whitehaven, grocer. 








Scotch Sequestrations.—Faimwrarurn, Tealing, Forfa:shice—BKixiocn, Bonhill, 
Dumbartonshire, earter—Hay, Glasgow, builder—Meney, jun., and M‘Grecor, 
Kilmarnock, shawl-printers—Wutsox, Ardrossan, ship store-dealer—Frnevson, 


Dumfries, grocer. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTRF, MAY 25. 
Bankrupts.—Rowert Lee Tyirn, Spalding, Lincolnshire, wine-merehant— 
George West, Wapping, most-maker—Gronor Hy pr Paxkenr, High Street, South- 
wark, grocer--Evcrxk McSwixny, Fenchurch Street, merehont— Micuar. Perry, 
Bloomsbury Market, Oxford St: -partonts-manufseturer - 
Honcr, Helston, Cornwall, silversmith—Wiuasam Hen: Three Colt Street, 
Limehouse, ship-joiner--Tuomas Winwoop, Neath, Glemo ive, grocer 


eet, passe 





gansh AL- 
rrep Ronuixs, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder— Grozcr Wittson, Lincoln, cleck- 
maker—Sreruen Hook, Farningham, Dartford, Kent, grocer—Jonx Jounson and 
Cnarirs Svckiixe Grrmax, Red Cross Street, Barbican, boot-factors— Horace 
Wartino Srxtox, Norwich, bricklayer—Freprzick Hexny Toorat, Manchester, 
wine-merchant—ALEXANDER DarnyMpLe Bein 
Street, City, silk-fringe-mannfact:rers, 





JONATHAN + 


Beassert, Goldsmith 


PRICES CURRENT. 






























































































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd.)| Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols. | og} fe a 95 95 95 
Ditto for Account ... ‘ 95 a” 4 954 95. 95, 
3 per Cents Keduced | 934 93 93 93) 93 
New 3 per Cents .... ‘| 933 934 | 93 9. 93 
Annuities 1880 .. | — —_ | ==. <a — 
Annuities 1885 ....... eee ti | —_—- i -—- im | — 174 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ... ae ‘| -_— 228 223 227 2274 227 
India Stock, 10) per Cent ..........) —= | — j;— _— 2194 —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem. io 8 | 4 4 9 ” 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ........ /|— 8 | —-— 3 9 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ...........066 i— — —_i— 7 6 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .....seeeeeeee.5p-Ct.) —— French ..... eevee efi p.Ct. —_ 
Belgian .. —t- | — Mexican o= 21} 
Ditto .... 2i— —_ Peruvian ....... ‘a — 
Brazilian .. +5 — | 99% Portuguese 1853 . 44} 
Buenos Ayres st — ‘= Russian .,.... - _— 
Chilian .. t— —_— Sardinian .. - 85 
Danish .. . _— Spanish .....6-seeeee - 47 
Ditto .. | —— | Ditto New Deferred - 7 
Dutch (E 66 Ditto Passive . 15, 
Ditto.... 1013 Turkish.... . 753 
French , | Venezuela .....600sceeeees _ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— | Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter............+ 1034 Australasian ...... 66} 
90} British North Ameri oo 
61} City ..... 74 
ba Colonial . o _ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... ... — Commercial of London .. 19 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scotsh.& AustralianChtd.| 18 
Great Northern ..........++0+8 | 133 London ........+++ evccee ee 51 
Great South. and West. Ireland.; 113} London and County | 36 
Great Western............2000+ | 685 London Chrtd. Bnk. ofAustralia) 28 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 104 London Joint Stock......ee.0++ | 33 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... — London and Westminster ......! 624 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 1134 National Bank .......+++.+ ‘ -—— 
London and Blackwall ,........ | 70 National Provincial... - _ 
London and North-Western.... 1003 New South Wales | 40 
London and South Western,...| 93 Oriental ‘| 42 
Manchester, Shefficld,& Lincoln. | au Ottoman ....... ++] 17 
Midland ....ccrsccccccecsecseces 1isy Provincial of Irelan . 8S 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | —_ South Australia | —_— 
North British..........00e0-005 | 61g Union of Australi ° 4“ 
North-Eastern—HBerwick.. ++ 96) Union of London. . 25 
North-Eastern—York .......... 60) JMItY..cccccccccccccccescsccecs — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 45 Docns— 
Scottish Central .........0+000+ e— East and West India ........+.. -— 
Scottish Midland,......... | —_ London ...... sees | 68 
South Eastern and Dover. oof 854 St. Katherine -— 
Eastern of France i— Victoria ... 100 
East Indian .. ae ' 301g MISCELLAN ROU 
Geelong and Meibour ° Australian Agricultural... 31 
Grand Trunk of Canada. | 324 British American Land, . 27 
Great Indian Peninsular 100 Canada ....... eves 118 
Gre.t Western of Canad ° 123 Crystal Palace ..... 3 
Paris and Lyons .....++++ eos! Electric Telegraph . 106: 
Mines— General Steam..... 25 
Australian, .....0.cceceveeeeees —— London Discount ...... 4 
Brazilian Imperial...... ae -- National Discount,.........«00+ 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. } 283 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 78 
Cobre Copper... oe oo} aa Royal Mail Steam.. 494 
Rhymney lron... eenetes 20) South Australian .. 35 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


on Wednesday the 


23d day of May 1860, 


188UR DEPARTMENT. 


Noteslesued oo. .ccceceeeee eee £29,569,390 


£29 ,569,390 


Government Debt 
Other Securities....... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 
Silver Bullion,. 


+» £11,015,100 
+» 3,459,900 
+e 15,094,390 


eee eeeeeeeee 


£29,569,390 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 











Proprietors 'Capital......... £14,553,000 
MOSS . cccvcccccccces ++ 9,278,026 
Public Deposits* . . 7,066,533 
Other Deposits .. -. 12,569,848 
Seven Daysand other ° 694,115 

£35,761,522 


Government Securities (inclu 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,726,943 








| Other Securities,......... sees 19,996,674 
Notes 8,346,100 
749,805 








} 
| Gold and Silver Coin ,. 
} 


£38,7 
issionersof National Debt, and Div. Acct, 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, C 


BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 
Mexican Dollars ........s.s00 » 000 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ oo°0 










METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 © ., £0 © 


0 

Iron, Welsh Bars,.... 615 0.. 7 6 @ 
Lead, British Pig ... 2310 0... 2410 0 
eo°o 


| Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 O . 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 25. 





ss . 6 . «@ ® 6. 

Wheat,R.0O. 50to 55 Fine ...... 54to58 Fine...... 68to73 Indian Corn. 37 to 38 
EE ttiein 55— 58 Foreign, R. 50— 58 - 30—35 | Oats, Feed.. 23-26 
Red, New. 44— 52 White F. 61—63' Maple.... 35—38 Fine ..., 26—27 
Fine ...... 52-54 Rye. 30—34 White - 36—40 Poland 24—26 
White Old 5u—56 Barley...... 30—34 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine 27— 29 
Fine .....+. 57— 60 Malting .. 40—46 Beans, Ticks 34— 40 Potato.... 28—30 
New ....-. 46—5i Malt, Ord... 58—64 Marrow... 42—48 Fine .... 31-33 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending May 19. 
y 








Wheat ..... 528. 14, j Rye ....... 368. 2¢ 
Barley ..... 36 6 Beans coe 46 3 
Oats ..6.... 25 3 Peas ....... 39 65 
FLOUR. | 
Town made .,....+++++ per sack 53s. to 53s. 
SOCOMMS . 0... cc ec ccceccceeecces 35 — 38 
Essex and Suffolk,on board ship 37 — 40 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 37 — 38 
American .....+. per barrel 28 — 30 
Canadian .......-ceseeveee 3s = 


8 
Bread, 5}4. to 74d. the Alb. loaf. 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... Sis. 2d. | Rye ..se.0 B49. Bay 









Barley.... 37 4 4 Beans 3 
Oats ...++ 24 10) «61 Peas....... 39 32 
PROVISIONS. 

Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. Od. dos. 
Carlow, 0. 0s. to ul. 0s. per cwt. 
| Bacon, Irish .......++++ per cwt. 664. — 68, 
| Cheese, Cheshire, fine .... eee — 68 
Derby, pale .....++++ 70 — 76 
Mame; Bate caccocccoseses «+. 76 — 93 
. to Gr. 3d. 


| Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 94. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
























Newoate ano Leapennmatt.* CaTiLe Manaer.” Heap or Carrie at Tue 
ad ad s. a 4 ee, oat CATTLE- MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Sto4 Otod 6 4 4to4dl0tos5 4 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 4 8—5 4—6 0 4l0—5 4—6 2. Bensts., 3,400 ..... 1,880 
Veal... 3 8B—4 86—5 4 4l0—656 4—65 6 8 p ..27,920 11,230 
Pork... 4 4—5 4—5 48 46-— 68—5 0©)| Calves.. 150 4 
Lamb. 5 §—6 8-00 .,. 6 4—7 4—0 O| Pigs... 420 ...+ 260 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 62s. to &4s. Down Tegs .....++++. peritb. 2¢4d.to 21d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 80 — 140 Half-bred Wethers coseceee B= 0 
Sussex ditto.....+.+0++ eee 62 — 76 Leicester Fleeces .. e 19 
Farnham ditto .. o-— 0 Combing Skins .... is 





HAY AND STRAW. 
SmiTMrIAL>. 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Wairecmaret. Compratany, 


Hay,Good .....++.- 75s. CO BBG. ccceceeeees 1008, CO 08. ceeeeee sees 880. to 0 
Inferior + C — W «- - 0 — w.. 
New ... o- ° o=— 0 

Clover ......+ 93% —11S5 .. - ns — 120 

Wheat Straw 25 — BB ceccsccesee 28 — 33 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[May 26, 1860. 





RENCH PLAY S8— 
ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 
Lessee—F. B. Chatterton. Director—M. Talescy. 
Monday and Tuesday, May 28th and 29th. 
Mademoiselle Duverncer—M. BunpEav. 
PAS DROIT DE CONQUETE. 
LE CHEVEU BLANC. 
LES ETOILES DE PARIS. 
bmg og Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Palcony Stalls, 5s. ; Pit, 2s. ; 
Gallery, 1 Private Boxes, from Two Guineas. To com- 
mence at Bight o’Clock. 
PALAC E— 


RYSTAL 
OPERA CONCERTS. 

The SECOND GRAND OPERA CONCERT, by the artistes 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, will take re on Faipay next, 
the Ist of June. The ramme will be duly announced. 
Open at 10, Concert to commence at 3. Admission by Two 
Guinea and Children’s Season Tickets free; One Guinea 
Season Tickets on payment of 2s. 6d.; Non-season Ticket- 
holders, 7s. 6d. ; or if taken before Friday, 5s. Sets of Trans- 
ferable Tickets, entitling to one admission to each of the 
Six Concerts, One Guinea; Reserved Seats 2s. 6d. extra for 
each Concert. 

Tickets may be had at the Guns Palace, at 2, Exeter 
Hall, or by order of the usual agents. 

MUSEU M.— 


OUTH KENSINGTON 
Until further Notice, the MUSEUM WILL BE OPEN 
to the Public on Monpays, Turspays,and Wepyespays, from 
10 a.m. till 10 p.m.; on Tavaspays, Farpays, and Sarur- 
pars from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission according to the usual rules 
By Order of the Committee of C: ‘ouncil on Education. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler. and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 

Coupons on Australian Government er discounted. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


ESSRS, COLLARD AND COLLARD 

beg leave to notify that their New Establishment 

(16, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street) being completed, the 
premises are NOW OPENED for the transaction of business 
with an ample assortment of Pianofortes of all classes, both 
for sale or hire. Messrs. C. and C. trust that the arrange- 
ments they have made, will be found to conduce to the con- 
venience of their customers, more especially those residing 
in the Western districts of the Metropolis. Accounts and 
correspondence will be carried on at 16, Grosvenor Street, 


Bond Street, W. 
ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 

woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


\¢ x 

TERLING SILVER.— WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON has added to his extensive stock of General 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE-FURNISH- 
ING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER 
SERVICES for the table or for presentation. His prices 

will be found considerably below those usually charged. 
Pattern.oz. s.d. £ s.d.|King’s Pattern. oz. s.d. £ 8.d- 
12 Table Spoons 30at74 11 00/12 Table Spoons i9at76 15 00 
12 Table Forks .30 74 11 00/12 Table Forks .40 15 00 
12 Dessert Spns.20 74 7 68/12 Dessert Spns.24 
12 Dessert Forks20 74 7 68/12 Dessert Forks23 
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2 Gravy Spoonsl0 74 3134) 2 Gravy Spoonsll 

1 Soup Ladle .. 9 74 3 60) 1 Soup Ladle ..11 426 
4 Sauce Ladies.l0 710 3184) 4 Sauce Ladies 11 80 4 80 
1 Fish Slice ......... 2100) 4 Salt Spns. gilt bwis. 1190 
4 Salt Spns. gilt bwis. 1 00) 1 Mustard Spoondo. 0100 
1 Mustard Spoon do.. © 70) 1 Fish Slice ......... 3 00 
12 Tea Spoons. l0at710 3184/12 Tea Spoons..l4at80 5120 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs.. 0136) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs... 1 50 
1 Moist oo" Spoon. 0 86! 1 Moist Sugar Spoon. 0150 
1 Sugar 8 seoee ©0150) 1 Sugar Sifter....... 1 30 
1 Butter Knife...... 0126 1 Butter Knife....... 1 10 
£5715 10 £75106 

Cottage Pattern Tea and Coffee King’s Pattern, Richly 

Service. Chased. 

oz. 8, d. £ s8.a. oz. 8.4. £ s.d. 
Teapot. 24at100 12 0 O/Teapot..... 23atl0612 16 
Sugar Basin13 107 3 po ely en -lh6 7 96 
Milk Ewer. §.. 110 4 8 0Cream Ewer 7 ~e 6 4 06 
Coffee-pot..29..10 0 14 10 od pot..26..10613 13 0 
£38 106 7 36 


£ 
- 
FEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY- PIECES. —Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. ontain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, or TRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot Ms per hed elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, Senet of design, or e of work 
Bright Stoves, yith ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 331. 10s. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
l2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to’ 1ll.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2i. 15s. to 181. ; Chimney- pieces, 
from 1/. 8s. to 80/. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to dl. ds. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedstends The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most ‘varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices jonate with those 
that have tended to make his establ. ent the most dis- 
ished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from,........++++++5 128. 6d. to 202. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from........ = Od. to 61. 0s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), fro 6s. Od. to 71. 7s. each. 
- other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza 4s. per gallon. 


LLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING "yw CATALOGUE 
py Ay TS . had gratis, and . Itcontains upwards 
ustrations of his atte ited Stock of Steril ng § = 
A and Ehectee Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia M 
Goods, Dish Covers, 4 Water Dishes, Stoves, hla 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen mps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, ble Cut , Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet th magne my &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Fs mee ~ the Twenty large Show- -Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
; 1,14,2,3, _ 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Feo’ ° . thy and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
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S INTERPRETER and COMPANION 


on a Foreign Tour, a Gentleman, of middle-age, Eng- 
lish by birth and bringing-up; who, by living among several 
nations, knows their manners and their tongues, desires to 
engage himself forthwith. Address, under cover, to H, N. 
Crellin, Esq., 1, Dorset Place, London, N.W. 


HE FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 
—at the London Looking-Glass Manufactory, 167, Fleet 
Street—A. JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
2 in. wide, in richly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. LIllustrated 
lists sent free. 


I ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas. 
Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct per- 
formance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders * Ye BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
5 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 








r NY 
IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 
fresh as the blossom, andin any climate. H. B. can with 
confidence recommend the following as some of the best per- 
fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fare 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets. None 
are genuine unless stamped “ H. Breipensacn, Perfumer to 
the Queen, 1578, Ne w Bond Street, facing Re dmayne’s.”’ 





HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong use ful Tea, 2s. Sd. » 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., Is. 2d., 
ls. 3d., 1s. 4d., ls. 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


y nl . . 

W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhil), E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 

Dockyards), > w oolwic he 


HILLIPS’ “G ‘As “APP AR ATUS are 
warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 
CONSERVATORIES, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c., 
c. 
They can be seen, and their actions explained, at the 
MANU FAC roRY, 55, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, 
E.C. 

















Also a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE- 
LIERS, and all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting. 
N.B. A Prospectus sent free by post. 


si Boog a B R. 
0007. DAMA 
HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon ve, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the oe pena alty. 
NFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
LER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
WOTHE RSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 








‘J ORD BROUGHAMW’S INSTALLATION 
ADDRESS, delivered on the 18th May as Chan. 
cellor of the University of a With N 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. price 1s., by post, 1s. 24, 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack; and all Booksellers, 





Boun’s Inivusrratep Lrerary For Ju 


= 

AVAL AND MILITARY HEROES 

of GREAT BRITAIN; or Calendar of Victo 

7" Record of British Valour and Conquest by Ses 
and Land, on every day in the year, from the time of 
William the Conqueror to the battle of Inkermann, 
By Major Jouns, R.M., and Lieut. P. H. NicoLas, 
R.M.,, with chronological and alphabetical Indexes : 
illustrated with twenty-four Portraits “= on 
steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. V.C, 
Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, tondieg, 


NEW PICTURES" ¢ OF “SCENES in the 
HOLY LA 

A First Series of Vi ey in my Holy Land, size 22 in, 

y 15 in., consisting of :— 
Be RUSALEM and the 

MOUNT of OLIVES, JAFFA, 
BETHLEHEM, and 
NAZARETH, THE JORDAN, 

These Views were drawn with minute accuracy from 
Photographs taken on the spot, and have been printed 
in colours under the direction of the Photographer, 
While their price them within the reach of the 
poor, the excellence their execution is such as to 
fit them for public and private Schools, as well as for 
oy use. Price SIXPENCE each. 

May also be had iu cheap Frames at ls. 8d. each; 

and in superior Glazed Frames at 4s. each, 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge : "Depo- 
sitories, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
4, Royal Exchange ; : Hanover Street, Hanover 
Square ; and by all Booksellers, 


“This day is published, and to be had at all Libraries, 
COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE'’S 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 

Dedicated by permission to His Royal Highness, 
the Prince Consort. 

Elegantly printed in 8vo. 624pp. and illustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, 2 Maps and 12 Plates of the 
Scenery and costumes of Eastern Africa. 1. 1s. 

PRAvscs, RESEARCHES, AND 

MISSIONARY LABOURS, during an Eighteen 

Years’ Residence in the Interior, and on the Coast of 

Eastern Africa; together with Journeys to Usambara, 

Ukambani, and Khartum, and a Coasting Voyage from 

Mombaz to Cape Delgado, by the Rev. Dr. J. Lous 

Krarr, late Missionary in the Service of the Church 

Missionary Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa; 

including the Rev. J. Resmany’s THREE JOU R- 

NEYs TO JAGGA, and Discovery of the great snow- 

capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa; and Native 

Accounts of the Great Waters of the Interior, since 

named by Captain Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake 

Victoria; together with the Rev. J. Ernarpr’s View 

of the Prospects and Resources of the COUNTRY OF 

THE WANIKA, the seat of the East-African Mission, 

To which is prefixe da concise Account of Geogra- 

phical Discovery in Eastern Africa op to the present 

time, by E. J. Ravensrety, F.R.G.S.; and an Appen- 

dix, added by the Author, respecting the Snow-capped 

Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains of the 

Moon, and the Sources of the N ile ; and the Languages 

“— Literature of Abyssinia and Eastera Africa, &c, 

d ly capa La J - 8vo. bound in cloth, 





HEBRON, 








DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


7 nat Pal Pu . 
EETH.—Mr. ESKELL, Surgeon Den- 
tist, 314, Regent Street (facing the Polytechnic), sup- 
plies his PATENTED INCORRODIBLE TEETH, which 
can be matched so closely in shape and colour to those left 
in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
closest observer cannot detect the difference, and in all cases 
they restore perfect articulation and mastication. These 
teeth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. Eskell’s 
never failing and painless principle of Self-adhesion, without 
extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any pain whatever ; 
and being incorrodible they possess the superior advantage 
of never changing colour nor decaying. Mr. Eskell’s cele- 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
roperties either as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily performed, and without giving the 
slightest pain. Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 
Loose teeth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, &c. Hours, ten to six. Consultation, free. 
Charges strictly moderate.—314, Regent Street, London (op- 
posite the Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 
Established 1847. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. > 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
id in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
130s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


—Changes of Season are always trying to mankind, 
from the variability of temperature now increasing, then 
depressing the circulation. Hence the prevalence of throat 
affections, chest complaints, and disordered digestion at this 
season. For all this catalogue of ailments, Holloway's Oint- 
ment, rubbed thoroughly twice a day over the parts affected, 
will be found universally serviceable in preventing, check- 
ing or curing each and all, however severe the attack. It 
is remarkably curative in cases of relaxed, inflamed, or ul- 
cerated throat, while for glandular enlargements, it is a spe 

cific. In coughs, colds, asthma, and bronchitis, Holloway's 
Pills should be taken simultaneously with the friction of the 
Ointment over the chest. Ease will soon follow this treat- 
ment and health will return. 














LETTERS of ALEX CANDER von HUM- 
BOLDT, written between the Years 1827 and 1858, to 
VARNHAGEN von ENSE, Together with extracts 
from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and Letters from Varn- 
hagen and others to Humboldt. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the German, with explanatory Notes and 
full Index of Names. 


Triipner and Co, 60, Paternoster Row. 


~— — -_-—~-——> 


. SPRING AND SUMMER ATTIRE.— 


E. MOSES and SON beg to state, that their prepara- 
tions for SPRING and SUMMER exceed any oftheir former 
efforts,as well in extent as in variety. They have visit- 
ed the ‘principal markets both at home and abroad for the 
best and newest manufactures, and have sueceeded in col- 
lecting such an assortment of goods as has never before been 
exhibited under one roof in this or any other country. 

Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENTS have 
been supplied with an endless variety of the choicest and 
most popular fabrics. 

Their READY MADE CLOTHING Stock is complete in 
every respect, and they veuture to say that for elegance of 
style, durability of material, and workmanship, tastefulness 
of finish and cheapness, it is quite unequalled, even in the 
Metropolis of England. 

No less care has been bestowed on the HOSIERY, HAT 
and CAP,and BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, which 
have been furnished with an entirely new stock of fashion- 
able and seasonable goods at such prices as enable the pro- 
prietors to offer their patrons very great advantages. 

N.B.—E. MOSES and SON take this opportunity of an- 
nouncing, that they intend giving their Customers the full 
benefit of the abolition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &c. 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 
‘ountry Branches— 

BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 

E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 

or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their Book for Spring and Summer, containing “ The 
Growth of an important Branch of British Industry,” with 
rules for self-measurement, and list of prices, may be had 
gratis on applicat 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns, and partic ularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and AL DG ATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 
URISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootmakers, &c 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDG ATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXPORD STREET and HART STREET. 
BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE 


= = 
PPS’S HOMGEOPATHIC COCUA.— 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating wer of this highly triturated and refined prepa- 
ration have procured its general adoption as a breakfast 
beverage. Sold in jIb. jIb.,, and 1lb., Packets, by the prin 
cipal Grocers. Each Packet is labelled, “ James Evrs , 
Homeopathic Chemist, London.”’ 
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POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS 
FOR TOURISTS. 


Published by Epwarp STaxrorD, 
. Charing Cross, SF. 


soUTH COAST OF ENGLAND. 
GUIDE TO THE SOUTH COAST OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Reculvers to Land’s End, and from 
Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including all 
the information desirable for Tourists and Visitors, 
as well ac for Railway and other Short Excursions. 
With 4 Maps. By Mackenzre Watcorr, M.A. 
Price 7s. ; or separately :— 

Kent, with Map, 2s. Hants and Dorset, with Mo Dp, 2 2s 


Sussex, with Map, 2s 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—A GUIDE T0 THE 
Approaches and Places of 


ISLE OF WIGHT, its 
Resort, with numerous Walks, Drives, and Excur- 
sions, ‘and a general synopsis of its topography, 
agriculture, products, and manufactures; local af- 
fairs, civil and reli ious ; antiquities and architec- 
ture ; history, geology, botany, and zodlogy. By 
the Rev. VENABLES, M.A. and Eminent Local 
Naturalists. With Map. (Nearly ready, 


WEYMOUTH —THE GEOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF WEYMOUTH. By 
R. Damon. (Nearly ready. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS—A NEW 
GUIDE TO JERSEY, GUERNSEY, SARK, 
HERM, JETHOU, and ALDERNEY, with Notes 
on their History, Geology, Climate, Agriculture, 
Laws, &e. By F. F. Datry, Esq., of Guernsey, 
with a General Map. Price 3s. 6d 


EAST COAST OF ENGLAND.— 
GUIDE TO THE EAST COAST OF ENGLAND, 
With Maps. By Mackenzie Watcorr, M.A, Au- 
thor of “‘ A Guide to the South Coast of England.” 

[ Preparing. 


LAKE DISTRICTS.—GUIDE TO THE 
LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. § [Preparing. 

NORTH WALES—A GUIDE 
THROUGH NORTH WALES, AND THE AD- 
JACENT BORDERS, including the Basin of the 
River Dee, and the Upper Basin of the Severn as far 
as Shrewsbury. Designed to accompany the Ord- 
nance Maps, and arranged according to the Na- 
tural Structure of the Country, so as to direct at- 
tention to all parts, whether traversed by public ve- 
hicles, or only accessible to private carriages, horse- 
men, and pedestrians. By Wintiam Carmratn, Au- 
thor’ of “ Wanderings in North Wales,” &e. 


(Preparing. 
LONDON. 





























—THE RESI DENTS’ AND 

VISITORS’ COMPLETE GUIDE TO LONDON, 

(Preparing. 

PARIS.—STANFORD'S PARIS GUIDE, 
A New and Revised Edition, containing instructions 
on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Convey- 
ances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Money 
and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Govern- 
ment, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, 
Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs 
of Paris, &c. &c. with Plans of Paris, its Environs, 
and a Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6d. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. A Guide to the Cathedrals of England 
and Wales, with their History, Architecture, and 
Traditions ; notices of their eminent ecclesis astics, 
and the monuments of their illustrious dead; also 
short notes of the objects of interest in eac h Ca- 
thedral City; and a Popular Introduction to Church 
Architecture, By Mackenzie Watcorr, M.A. 
Price 5s. 

MINSTERS -AND ABBEY RUINS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM; their History, 
Architecture, Monuments, and ‘Traditions; with 
Notices of the larger Parish Churches and Colle- 








giate Chapels. By Mackenzie Watcorr, M.A, 
Cloth, 4s. 
HERNE BAY —THE VISITORS 


GUIDE TO HERNE BAY, containing Notices 
of the History, Antiquities, &c. of Herne and its 
neighbourhood ; with a Directory. Price 6d. 

*,* Sranrorn’s Catalogue of Guide Books, Maps, 
Plans, Dictionaries, Conversation Books, &¢., for 
Tourists and Travellers, may be had on application, 
or by Post for One Stamp. 

London : Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 

PENTATEUCHISM ANALYZED. 
Now ready, in post Bvo. price 6s. cloth, 
HISTORY of the CREATION and 
4 the PATRIARCHS ; or Pentateuchism Analy- 
tically Treated. 
Vol. I. The BOOK of GENESIS. 
London: GrorGk MANWARING, Successor to Joun 
Cc HAPMAN, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


S.W. 





To appear on yy July 7, price 3 3d. 
HE LONDON REVIEW, 
and Weekly Journal a POLITICS, LITER 4d 
TURE, ART, and SOCIETY. Conducted by Cuantes 
Mackay, LL.D., and a staff of eminent Writers of 
Europe and America. 

The “London Review” will be a thoroughly ori- 
ginal Journal and complete record of the events and 
opinions of the day, with first-class literature adapted 
for the homes of the empire. 

It will be printed on good paper, in a clear, bold 
type, and in quantity of matter will greatly execed 
most of the more costly weekly newspapers, whilst its 
Price will be such as must secure for it a world-wide 
circulation, 

No topic, allusion, or advertisement that can render 
= an improper guest in the family circle will be allowed 
oa 

po ema for the “‘ London Review” received by all 
booksellers and news-agents, or at the Office, Il, 
Southampton Street, Strand. Terms of subscrip- 
tion: Threepence per copy for any period of time; or, 
if sent by post, One Penny per copyextra. Post-office 
orders to be made payable at the Charing Cross office 
to W. Little, Manager. 

A specimen copy sent free by post on receipt of four 
postage stamps. 








HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. 6 
(for June, 1860), will be published on Tuesday, 
the 29th inst. price 1s. with 2 Illustrations, 
Conrents : 
London the Stronghold of England. 
Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. VI.—Cecilia’s Successor, 
The Maiden’s Lover. 
The Portent. II. The Omen Coming on. 
Studies in Animal Life. Chap. VI.—Conclusion. 
Framley Parsonage, (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XVI.—Mrs. Podgen’s Baby. 
“« _XVII.—Mrs. Proudie’s Conversazione. 
* XVIII.—The New Minister’s Patronage. 
William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philo- 
sopher, Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Time. V.—Between London and Sheerness. 
An Austrian Employé. 

Sir Self and Womankind. 
The Poor Man's Kitchen. 
Roundabout Papers.—No. 

Victories. 


_ London: Surrn, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. | 


Edited by Pll Masson, 





By William Duthie. 


4.—On Some late Great 














No. VIIT. (for June 1860) will be ready on Monday, 
May 28th. Price One Shilling. Contents :— 
1. The Suffrage, Considered in Reference to the 


Working Class and to the Professional Class. 
By the Rev. F. D. Maurice 

2. Four Sonnets. By the Rev. 
son) Turner. 

8. Shelley in Pall Mall. By Richard Garnett. 

4. The Ramsgate Life Boat; A Rescue. 

5. The Sleep of the Hyacinth: An 
Poem. By the late Dr. George 
Edinburgh, (concluded, ) 

6. Poet’s Corner; or an English Writer’s 
By Charles Allston Collins. 

>: ‘he Boundaries of Science : 

Tom Brown's School Days. 

21. 


Charles (Tenny- 


Egyptian 
Wilson, of 


Tomb, 


A Dialogue. 
” Chaps. 19, 
30, 
8. Tom Brown at Oxford. 
9. The Elder’s Daughter 
10. The Royal Academy. 
11, Sir Charles Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson, 
M. Ludlow. 
MAcMILLAN and Co, 
London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at 
the Railway Stations. 
sees MAGAZINE for Junr, 
1 1860, 2s. 6d., CONTAINS : 

Physical Theories of the Phenomena of Life. By 
William Hopkins, F.R.S. Part I. 

A Reverie after reading Miss Nightingale’s ‘ Notes 
on Nursing.’ 

Gryll Grange. By the Author of * Headlong Hall.” 
Chi wpters XII. to XIV. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of the Reading 
Department in the British Museum. By James 
Spedding, 

Self-Help. 

Concerning Growing Old. 

Wheat and Tares, A Tale. Part VI. 

A Raid among the Rhymers. By Shirley. 

Difficulties of Political Prophecy. 

The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. 
Part V. 

Life at Nice. 

The Rochdale Pioneers. 

The Exhibition of 1860. 

La ymdon: Joun W. PARKEK & Son, West Strand, W.C. 


{\OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 

J MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Hannison Ars- 
wort, Esq. 

= for Junr. No, 

The Chances of Invasion. 


By the Author of 


By J. 


By A. K. H.B. 


CCCCLXXIV, 


fo itthe Grand and the Marchioness; or Our 
Maltese Peerage. Part II. 
3. He Speaks not of the old Times. By J. E. 


Carpenter, 

4. Nightingale Notes. 

5. Filippo Strozzi. 

6. The Belles of the 
By Mrs. Bushby. 

7. Ransacking in a Royal Writing Desk. 

&. The Remains of William Caldwell Roscoe. 

9. Love Smitten. By W. Charles Kent, 

10. The Protestant Church at Metz. 

ll, East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.’ 
Part the Sixth. 

12. Prince Dolgoroukow’s 

13. Burmah,. 

14. The Dreamer of Gloucester. 

1. 

16. 


By Sir Nathaniel, 


Island. A Colonial Sketch. 


Russia. 


After the Ball. By Mrs. Alfred Miinster. 
Frangois Certain Canrobe rt, Marshal of France. 
CuarmMan and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 
*,° Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s. 6d. Contents for Jun. No. 
CCLXXXIIL. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
Part VIII.—Charles the Second at Ovingdean 
Grange. 
2. Outremanche Correspondence, 
Wise and Pound Foolish. 
3. Marshal O'Donnell. 
4. Gurney; or Two Fortunes. A Tale of the 
Times. By Dudley Costello. Chaps.33 to35. 
5. Guy Villiers; or ‘How the Major shot his 
Tiger and Changed his Loves. By Ouida, 
In Five Chapters. 
A Lay of St. Stephen's. 
. Hero and Valet. By Monkshood, 
- Naples and the Ne apolitans. 
London: Ricuarp Bent ey, New Builington Street. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; per 5 post, 2s. 10d. 
N ESSAY on the CAUSES of DIS- 
TANT ALTERNATE PERIODIC INUNDA- 
TIONS OVER the LOW LANDS of EACH HEMI- 
SPHERE; suggesting the Means whereby the Earth’s 
surface is renovated, and the continuous support of its 
creatures provided for. To which is subjoined a Table 
connecting the two Sister Sciences, Astronomy and 
Geology. With an Appendix and Notes Elucidatory 
of the Auther’ s Theory. By Avevusrvs Berou, 
James Rrveway, 169, Piccadilly. 


No. V. Penny 


pe 














With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel, from 
a Photograph by Maull and A my an entirely 
New Edition, remodelled and a Aw addi- 
tional Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 20s. ¢ 

HE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
EDMUND READE. 
London: Loncan, Green, Lonomay, and Roserts. 





This day , post 8vo. price 5s. : 
HE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD; ana 
What Became of Them. Reprinted from 


** Chambers’ Journal.” 
Arrnvr Hai, Virrve and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
PARLI aap TARY —, 
w ready, pric 
HE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES, By Epwarp Warner, 





M.P. 
J AMES Rmow ay, Piceadilly ; ; and all Booksellers. 
ow oat in crown 8vo. t¢ e 98. cloth 
DR ac TICAL RELIGION CON- 
TRASTED with THEOLOGICAL THEORIES. 
Discourses. By Pause Wru.raM Perrrrr, Ph.D. 


London: Groner MANWARING, successor to Joun 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strano 








Now ready, in post 8yo. ip 10s. 6d. — 
_ 
[HovaHTS IN AID OF FAITH, 
athered chiefly from recent works in Theology 
and Philosophy. By Sara 8S. Hennecy. 
London: Grorcr MANWartne, successor to Jomyx 
Cnarman, 8, King Wi illiam Street, Strand. 
s day, Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, 28s. h 
! ISTORY OF ENGLAND, contain- 
ing the Reigns of Edward VI. ond Mary. By 
James Anrnony Frovpe. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Vols. I. to TV., com- 
pleting the Reign of Henry Vv 1., 2/. Ids. 
1 ondon : Joun W. Parker ahd Son, West Strand. 


By 





s day, feap. 8vo. 
HILC OTE "PA RK; or the Sisters. 


the Author of * Likes and Dislikes.” 


Also, 6s. 
LIKES AND DISLIKES. 
London : — W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


w ready, in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
N ij FIRST JOURNAL: a Book for the 
Young. By Groromana M. Crark, Author of 
** Riverston,” “* Lost and Won,,’ &e. 
MaAcMILLAN and Co, Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 








‘LORD MACAULAY. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; or demy Svo. cloth, —_— Por- 
trait by Maull and Poly blank, price 10s 

ORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES. 
4 With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connexion 
with Edinburgh ; and Extracts from his Letters and 

Speeches. 
EB dinburgh . 


Now re ady, in 8vo, cloth p p. 180, price 3s. 6 
ue IkisH CONVICT SYSTEM ; 


more especially Intermediate Prisons. Trans- 
slated from the German Edition of Baron Franz von 
HoLrzenporrr. 
London: Smpkin, MArsHat and Co, 
Dublin: W. B. Keuty, 8, Grafton Street. 


Second Edition, with a Preface e xplanatory of the Me- 
thod of the Book, in 1 vol, printed in old-face type, 
crown 8vo, price "Zs. 6d. cloth antique, red edges, 

| DIVINE LIFE IN MAN: Dis- 

courses by the Rev, BALpwin Brown, B.A. 
“A noble monument of | earnest, Catholic, and honest 
pure, original, independent, | preachers, as Mr. Brown.’ 

and elevated thought, ex Christian Spectator. 

pressed in language alike re The sermons are all emi- 

markable for its simplicity |mentiy practical, and address 

and its eloquence, its trans | the mselves to the heart, as 

parency and strength.’ 
Scottish Review. 


A. and C. Bu ACK 5 and all — 








|they command the attention 
As a compen 


of the reader. 





“ Fresh, free, out-spoken, {dium of 
yet full of love, these Dis- | doctri 
courses are alive with the | place 





spirit of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. . Would to God 
we had ten thousand such 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


ay.” 
x ‘ational Blonds rd. 


London : 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— = —— 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS : OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY AND OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND. 
By ae may ag Wiis, F.G.S8., &e. 3 vols. with 
Portraits, &e. 31s, 6d. bound. 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ JOUR- 
NEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 
BONNES, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“A very beautiful and touching work.”—Chronicle, 


THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: 
RECOLLECTIONS IN THE LIFE OF A CLER- 
GYMAN. Written by Himself. Dedicated to the 
Duke of Manchester. 3 vols. 

* | would like to tell the truth, but if I did, I should 
be torn to pieces here or abroad.” —Tuz Dvxe or Wei- 

LINGTON. 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


A Novel. By Sitverren, 3 vols. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By 
Leton Hvuxr. Price 5s. bound and illustrated. 
Forming Volume X. of Huxsr anv Biackett’s 
SranpaRp Lrprary. 

* A delightful book.”—Eraminer. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 


Author of “* Wildflower,” &e, 3 vols. 
* An excellent novel.”—Chronicle. 


ONLY A WOMAN. By Capt. L. 


Wraxatn, 3 vols, (Just ready. 
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MR. FORSTER’S NEW WORK. 


This day, post 8vo. 12s. 


RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
BY CHARLES THE FIRST. A Chapter of 
English History rewritten. By Jonn Forster. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 





20th Thousand, t Svo. 6s. 
ELF HELP. With iilus trations of 
Character and Conduct. By SAMUEL SMILEs, 
an of the ** Life of George Stephenson.” 
By the same Author, 


THE STORY of GEORGE STEPHEN- 
“ $ON’S LIFE, arranged from the larger Work. 10th 
Thousand. With Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL TO THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Now ready, pos' “post By vo. 
MANUAL of the EN ‘GLISH CON- 
STITUTION ; a Review of its Rise, Growth, 
and Present State. ‘By Davin Row:anp. 

“* Mr. Rowland has divided his work into two parts ; 
in the first, he traces the rise and growth of the Con- 
stitution, from its earliest stage ; the second part ex- 
plains the actual working of Parliament, and of the 
whole machine of Government, and the present rela- 
tions of the people to the Government. 

** We should be doing injustice to our author, were 
we not to notice the calm fairness and impartiality 
with which he discusses and explains the disputes 
tween Charles I, and his Parliaments. 
writes as a judge, ang not as an advocate ora i 
san, and satisfies us"that he has endeavoured to do 
justice between the parties."—Law Review and Ma- 
gazine, Feb., 1860. 

Joun Mu RRay, A 


MR. SCOTT'S WORK ON GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
| EMARKS on SECULAR and DO- 
MESTIC ARCHITECTURE, Present and Fu- 

ture. By G. Gruprrr Scorr, A.R.A 
“* Gothic arehitecture no one om well deny to be 
our national style, but the further question as to its 
capability of adaptation to modern requirements is one 
that may well demand consideration. Mr. Scott enters 
fully into this part of his subject. No class of build- 
ing escapes his attention, no detail, however insignifi- 
eant, but it* is brought under notice. "— Literary 

Churchman, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY REV. DR. M'‘COSH. 





his day is published, 8vo 
MP\HE INTULTIONS OF THE MIND. 
Inductively Investigated. By Rev. James 
M‘Cosu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, and Author of * Method of 
Divine Government, Physical and Moral.” 

“The work of Dr. M‘Cosh has yielded us a measure 
of satisfaction which we should feel it difficult to ex- 
press. He has performed a noble service alike to true 
philosophy and true religion. To students, professors, 
ministers of the gospel, lawyers, men of letters, and all 
inquirers after truth we most earnestly commend it,’ 
British Standard. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, with Plans of | of Satins and Wood-cuts, 
Vol. I. medium 8vo. 42s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; 
Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
gene: and Natural History. Edited by Wm. Srra, 

L.D. Editor of the “ Dictionaries of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities, Biography, Mythology, and Geo- 
graphy.” 

Among the Contributors to this important work, 
(which will be completed in 2 vols.) are the following. 

BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, 
CANON STANLEY. 
PROVOST OF QUEEN’S COLL, 
PROFESSOR ELLICOTT, 

REY. B. F. WESTCOTT. 
MR. FERGUSSON. 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
LORD ARTHUR HERVEY. 
REV. J. 8. HOWSON, 
REV. DR. HESSEY. 
REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON. 
MR. GROVE, &c. 

** We may be quite sure that a work, among the 
leading contributors to which we find such men as Al- 
ford, Cotton, Ellicott, Howson, Layard, Plumptre, 
Rawlinson, Stanley, Thomson, and Westcott, will af- 
ford a faithful re presentation of the existing state of 
Biblical knowledge. From such names as these the 
reader is unquestionably entitled to form the highest 
expectations; and we will venture to say that he will 
not be disappointed.”— Literary Gazette. 

onn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW NOVELS, 
I. 
HE BADDINGTON PEERAGE 


Who won it, and Who wore it. By Groner Av- 
Gvsrus SALA, 3 yols. er 8vo. (This day. 


AMP LIFE. By "LASCELL ES WRAXALL, 
1 vol, post 8vo. - a [On June 1, 


NDER A” “CLOUD. By 
Freperick and James Greenwoop. 3 vols. post 
[On June 1, 
Cuaries J, Sxrer, 10, King William Street, 
Charing’ Cross. 








OXFORD. 


8vo. 


* Just published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


METAPHYSICS; 


OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSCIOUSNESS, PHENOMENAL 


AND REAL. 
By HENRY; LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., &c. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN and CO. 


A NEW NOVEL. 








This day, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 


A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT: 


A NOVEL. 


By WESTLAND MARSTON. 
MACMILLAN and CO., and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


This day, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


Ilaca réxvyn xal waca pibodos, ayabod tTiwds ipieobar AOKEL. 


Cambridge : 





** Every art and every craft, seeMern to aim at some good.” 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and CO., and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ARY SCHEFFER. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
ARY SCHEFFER. 


By Mrs. GROTE. 


“* This memoir bespeaks in its author a perfect acquaintance with Scheffer, in all relations; and the estimate 
| of his artistic power is just and discriminating, as resulting from a mature study of his works: it is one of the 
most interesting pieces of artist biography we have ever read.”—Art Journal, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


COMPLETION OF “ RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS.” 














Now ready, with Maps and Wood-cuts, the Fourth and concluding Volume of 
) 1 IV A TH mT . 
THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS; 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION FROM THE TEXT OF GAISFORD. 
Edited with copious Notes and Essays, Historical and Ethnographical, 
By Rey. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Assisted by Sir Henry Raw .inson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wr_xrnson, F.R.S. 


** Worthy to take rank in its own kind with the works of Thirlwall, and Grote, and Mure, and Gladstone, 
And let it be said, once for all, that the book is a great book.” —Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


Now ready, with Plans, 8vo. 15s, 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS 


DURING THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA AND RETREAT OF 
THE FRENCH ARMY, IN 1812, 
By GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, K.M.T., 
British Commissioner at Head Quarters of the Russian Army. 


“Sir Robert Wilson was with the Russian army in 1812, and was treated confidentially by the Emperor 
| Alexander; hence he was able to give a history of the French Invasion of Russia, which may be advantageously 
| read after the narratives of Labaume, Segur, and others. It is the work of a soldier and a gentleman, who felt 
bound to record many things that re’ flect dee p disgrace on many of the actors in that memorable campaign, and 
that is the reason of its publication having been so long delayed.’”’—Literary Churchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, post 8vo. 14s. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS 
NATURAL SELECTION ; 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A,, F.RS, 


II, 
Also, uniform with the above, Tenth Thousand, Post 8vo. 9s. 


1 WAV 
THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST; 
Being a Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of Countries visited 
during a Voyage round the World. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Londen: Printed by Josern CLayroy, of 265, Strand, in in the Cou ounty aty of Middlesex. Printer, r, at the office of Josurat 
Crayton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Jose pu CLayron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarvunpay, 26th May 1860, 
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